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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Jst St., 
NEW YORK. 


“I did my Christmas Shopping at O'Neill's in 
New York, but stayed at home and used his 
Holiday Catalogue. It’s no work or worry to 
shop that way.” 








.. Do Your ... 


CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING in 


New York, at O’Neill’s. 


Everything that is new and ap- 
propriate for a Christmas Gift 
is here, and sold at a price 
that will enable you to be 
more generous, perhaps, 
than you anticipated. 


You Don’t Have to 
Come to New York 


Me : personally, though, to do it. Just 
’ send for a copy of our handsome 
little Booklet, “A Few Sugges- 
tions,” richly illustrated. Insets beau- 
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“EX tifully lithographed in eight colors and 
FAS ae Yitas gold. The cover is embossed and printed 
Wigenigl “| in nine colors. Send for it. It will help you 
2 a not only to select the most suitable gifts for 
9-1 E+ souvenirs but will also allow you to exercise 





discrimination in the matter of cost. 













We Mail It FREE to Any Address. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., NEW YORK. c 
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OW is the baby? Is he plump? 
Do the dimples show? ‘Then he 
laughs, is happy, for he is comfort- 
able. Not so with thin babies. 
Always uncomfortable, they are 
unhappy, restless, easily made /{\¢ 
ill, causing constant worry and & ~~ 
care. It’s astonishing, if you’ve never 
seen it, what a change Scott’s Emulsion will 
bring about ; just a little of it three or four times 
a day. The weight increases, happiness and 
prosperity return. 














Middle life demands power for work. Have you all you : 
need? The best fuel for bodily force is fat; and the best fat is the 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emulsion. 


that all thin, weak, nervous, pale men and women need. 


It’s just the food — the fuel — 
The doctors call Scott’s Emulsion a medicine-food; 
a medicine, because it corrects disease ; a 
food, because it builds up the body— 











prevents consumption, even cures it. 


: You now see why physicians prescribe 7 
it in wasting diseases and general de- 


' nea? —_— bility.“ And you know why it 
brings rest and comfort to old age. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. 








Divide a cake of 

Ivory Soap with a 

stout thread and you 

have two perfectly formed cakes of 
convenient size for the toilet. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
**just as good as the ‘Ivory’; ’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamvie Co., Cincinnati 
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You would know at once that it was Williams’ Shaving Soap— 
no other could produce such a mass of thick, creamy lather—no other 
soap so thoroughly softens the beard and makes shaving such a sooth- 
ing, refreshing part of the morning toilet. Search the world over, and 
you won’t find the equal of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 

Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barber’s), 


6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cents. Exquisite also for toilet. | { 


Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cents. 


London: 64 Great Russell St., W. C. 
Sydney, Australia: 161 Clarence St. 
j 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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sights and sounds of the woods, but i 
unsteadily along, with his eyes on the ground. 


he groaned. Now and then he sank down 
wearily on a fallen tree or sloping bank. 


At length he seemed to awake to signs of | turbed, 


intelligence and interest. He had heard the | 
sound of an axe, then a teamster’s shout to his 
horses, then a dog’s bark; and suddenly a 
cleared, open space, with a cluster of long, low 
log buildings, came into his view. 

Pausing behind a clump of bushes which 
screened him from the buildings, he removed 
his pack and gave the camp and clearing a 
careful scrutiny. Experience had taught him 
that the “push”—that is to say, the foreman— 
of a lumbering camp is usually energetic and 
captious, and sometimes violent, and that it is 
never unwise to find out as much as possible 
about his state of mind. He knew, for exam- 
ple, that it would be foolish for him to admit 
or give evidence of illness; and so he braced 
himself to present as firm and confident an air 
as possible. 

After watching and listening for a few 
minutes he concluded that the foreman was 
away in the woods with the camp crew; so, 
shouldering his pack, he tramped boldly for- 
ward and made his way directly to the black- 
smith shop, from whence came a clink, clink, 
of the smith’s hammer. 

“Any men wanted here?” he asked. 

The blacksmith, a Swede, looked him over 
with an ox-like stare, and replied: 

“Ay tank so. Aydon’ know. De push hay 
say de gude men all bain dead das yahr. Say 


plandy sheap bums,” with an inquiring second | i 


look at his visitor. “Ay tank yo bain gude 
tamester, gude sawyer, yo git a yob.” 

“Ts he full up on swampers?” asked the 
man. 





LONG the Kettle | covered with a blanket. 
A River tote-road | man lost consciousness, for the next thing 
toiled a lone man| he was aware of was the crackle and 
who carried a pack—a/ warmth of a fire in the large box-stove, 
very ordinary - iooking | followed by the heavy, tramping entrance 
man, even for a lumber- | of numerous rough-shod feet. Two oil 
Shek He might have been almost any sort of | lamps on a bracket shed a dim light in the 
outcast, from a tramp of the road to a disgraced | room. 
professional man. He paid no attention to the | there seemed to be thirty or more, who 
busied themselves washing their hands and 
faces, preparatory to supper. Presently a 
His face was wan and pinched. Occasionally | gong sounded from the eating-room, and 
they went away for their supper. 

Meanwhile, the newcomer lay undis- 
with a racking headache and a 
feeling of deathly, nauseating sickness. He 
realized that small sympathy and perhaps 
much outright abuse were likely to be 
forthcoming when his condition became 
Therefore, before the men re- 
turned he painfully slid out of the bunk 
to a neighboring bench, where he sat erect, 
drew his pipe from his pocket and pre- 
tended to fill and light it. 

“Two days’ tramping kind of knocked 
me out, and I’ve been taking an hour’s 
snooze,” he ventured, addressing his semi- 
apology to the crowd when they entered 
the sleeping-camp. 

“*Bedad, an’ ye luk it,” said a small, wiry 
Irishman from a bench opposite. “Have 
ye seen a ghoost, or did a three fall on ye?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” was the reply. “I 
laid out in the woods last night and caught 
a cold, but I'll be all right by morning.” 
Just then a Swede struck up a tune on an 
accordion, and another man sprang to his 
feet and began a jig, so that he was spared 
further watching. 

The man who now entered was the fore- 
man, as could be easily inferred from the 
prompt stopping of the music and the 
deferential air assumed by all in the room. 

“Cook says there’s a man here that 
.” he said, sharply. “Where 


The men continued to arrive until 


There was something in his tone and 
manner that told of real enjoyment in the 
sense of tyrannical power; an enjoyment 
that was none the less keen by reason of 





The smith said, “Yah, Ay tank so.” Then his kinship with the men whom he ruled. 
| One or two of the men indicated the 
The stranger rose wearily, and picking up | stranger by gesture and nod. 

where’d you come from, and 
quarters, or eating-room. Pausing a moment | what do you expect to do, now you're 
at the door, he. had time to observe that the | here?” said the foreman. 

Michigan; and I guess 
reflecting that the crew would not be in before | I can do most anything you’ve got to do 
around the place,” the man answered, with 
all the bravery he could muster. But in his 
voice there was a slight quaver, which did 
not escape the foreman’s notice. 

“Oh, of course you can do anything,” 

“Men of your shape generally 
can, as long as they’re only called on to 
prove it with their tongue. 
you’re a master mechanic at handling an 
axe or a cross-cut saw, and you’re a cyclone 
with a peevy; but what I want to know is, 
can you drive a team, and do you know 
how to skid logs? By the looks of you, I 
wouldn’t s’pose you’d ever done anything 
upon the long oilcloth-covered table, which | heavier’n peeling potatoes for the cook.” 
“Yes,” replied the man, “I skidded for 
plates and cups. The fare included stewed | one firm all last winter, and I understand 
meat and potatoes, baked pork and beans, a | horses. 
plate of bread, another of cake, and a saucer | | swamping, though, because the racket is not 
of stewed prunes. With another dexterous | so heavy, and my muscle don’t seem up to 
| last year’s mark.” 
“The only job you get here is teaming. 
“Our push, Jim Malone, likes to catch a man | I know by your talk and looks that you lie, 
napping. He hasn’t scored any on me yet, | but you can take the skidding team in the 
and I’m not hankering to have him, either. | morning, and I'll see that you’re still more 
He’s a hard one, he is. You’re after a job? | out of health if you can’t drive them!” 

He turned toward the door, paused to 
give a word of instruction to the blacksmith, 
and then went out. 

The new man, who now felt that he was 
burning with fever, slid himself toward the foreman’s certain wrath which it must bring. 
bunk, crept within and lay down with a groan. | All night he lay and tossed and groaned. 

He passed a night of sleepless and fever-racked 
His head ached as if itewould burst; 


he resumed his hammering at the anvil. 


his pack, walked slowly toward the cook’ s| 


clock within pointed to half-past four, and | 


dark, which would be at least an hour later, he 
stepped within, just as the cook turned away 
from the stove and saw him. 

“Can I get a bite to eat ?”’ the stranger asked. 

“You can at supper-time,” the cook an- 
swered, not ill-naturedly. “‘’*T'won’t be very 
long, and I can’t be bothered now. Guess you | 
can wait, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I can wait. I’m not hungry, but I 
thought maybe a bite would make me feel 
better, seeing I haven’t had anything since 
yesterday noon.” 

“Oh, well, come along then,” the cook said, 
and placed several basins containing eatables 





was already decorated with rows of inverted | 


pass, he poured a cup of coffee. 
“Sit up, and hurry, too!” 





Well, you’ll have to be up and dressed to suit | 
him. He knows his business; but he keeps 
his gun loaded for wearies.”’ 

Seeing that his guest was not eating, the 
cook observed, “You must be sick, sure! 
What's the matter?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the reply. “I’ve been | 
off my feed and have felt unwell for two or 
three days. I can’t eat anything now, and I 
believe it’s made me feel worse to try.” 

The cook showed him the way to an empty 
bunk in the sleeping-camp, and left him in it, 


I’d a whole lot rather have a job 


Evidently the 


No doubt 


At last morning came. 


After that !”’ 


place for that business. 





‘“THEN HIS JOURNEY BEGAN IN EARNEST.”’ 


“I’m sick, boss,” the man said, feebly. 
striding in, breathing and radiating with wrath.| “Sick! Now this isn’t a hospital, 








“fy 





“Look here, you lunch-counter shirk,” 
roared, “if you think you’re going to get any 
The teamsters in | feather-bed lodgings here, you can make up 
lumbering camps are expected to rise earlier | your mind this minute that this is the wrong 
his ‘body and limbs were full of wretched | than the other men, to care for their horses. 
weariness, and in his stomach was a distressing | The newcomer remained in his bunk. 
nausea that seemed almost beyond endurance. | the foreman had eaten his preakfast, he came 
He longed for morning, and yet dreaded the 


Jerk yourself out of 


nor a 
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tramp lodging-house, either; and whether you’re | 


THE YOUTH’S 


As he approached the door, he stopped sud- | 


COMPANION. 


unusual sound from the other cabin, and slept 


drunk, sober or sick, if you aint out of that nest | denly, and looked first at one, then the other of | there. 


and earning your keep by noon to-day, you'll go | 
out of this camp with something following you | 
to keep you warm !” 

And the man stamped out of the door, banging 
it behind him. 

An hour passed, and the cook entered. The 
stranger was still inthe bunk. ‘Don’t you want 
a cup of coffee, or a nibble of something?’ he 
asked. . 

“No, it nearly kills me to think of eating. 
You can give me a drink of water if you’ve a 
mind to.” 

“Sure thing,” replied the cook. After he had 
brought it, and the sick man had taken a long 
drink, he inquired, “Did the push roast you toa 
cinder, this morning?” 

“Yes, he was pretty savage; and I don’t know | 
what I’m going to do at noon. I can’t get up.” 

“I'd help you out a little, if I could, but it'll 
only inake it worse for anybody to argue with 
him. Of course, it aint you he’s got 
anything particular against. It’s just 


the two buildings. 

“T wonder if I could burn the sleeping-camp, 
all by myself, and not burn the rest of the | 
shacks? ‘That’}l be the easier way to clean up; | 
and the tramp will die first, of course,” he said 
to himself. A look of half-resolve came into his | 


| eyes; then he shook his head. 


“No use. I couldn’t pull a single man into 
this camp with a windlass. It’s ruined, and I 
might as well sit down and figure up the loss.” 

He walked slowly into the sleeping-camp, and 
stood a short distance away from the bunk where | 
the sick man was tossing and muttering incohe- 
rently. 

“Well,” he said aloud, addressing himself to 
the delirious man, “for a no-account shrimp, | 
you’ve done a great piece of work this time. | 
Bunch all the rest of your beggarly life together, | 
and it wouldn’t make a ripple compared to the | 
uproar you’ve made to-day. You’ve ruined a! 





In the morning there was a steady, soaking 
rain. Of course Malone raged and was profane. 
A milder line of conduct was impossible for him. 


One of the revelations of the morning was the | 


fuller consciousness of the invalid. He still 
declined food, but when Malone gave him water 
and assisted him to drink, he said, *“Thanks, 
boss.’”’ 

“Oh, strangle yourself!’ was the reply. 

It rained for twodays. Then the wind shifted 
into the north, and it began to snow furiously. 
This continued for an entire day and night, and 
when on the fourth morning it had ceased, the 
whole earth was whitened to a depth of several 
inches. 

Malone did not fail to keep his mind thoroughly 
alive to the changes in the situation. On the 
afternoon of the third day he made a trip through 
the driving snow, over the road to the first creek 
crossing, and found the bridge gone and the 
stream a brown torrent. 

“There aint one of them left on 





his idea of doing things up ‘sharp and 
businesslike. Jim Malone’s the worst 
ease of marble-heart I ever saw, 
though, and I don’t know how a man 
can do the things he does. I wouldn’t 
want to. But now I’ve got to shut 
my face and get back to see what my 
cookee’s doing. Hope you'll feel well 
enough te get up by noon. So long.” 

The man grew worse. After the 
cook had returned to his kitchen, he 
began to mutter in a rambling, inco- 
herent fashion, and by noon he was 
raving. The Irish teamster, hearing 
the strange, wild talking, went to the 
sick man’s bunk and spoke to him. 
Getting no reply, he shook him slightly, 
then leaned over and examined first 
his face, then the arm that protruded 
from his unbuttoned  shirt-sleeéve. 
With a frightened yell he jumped 
away, and then, running out of the 
door, seraamed : 

“Murther! Murther! It’s the small- 
pox !’” 

Instantly, every faee within hearing 
was overspread with fear or horror, 
which in five minutes had been com- 











the whole road,” he said; and he 
stormed aloud all the way back to 
| eamp. Meanwhile, his brain was 
| busy with plans, and before dawn of 
the fourth morning his arrangements 
had been made. Knowing the road 
to be out of the question, his decision 
was to carry the sick man by way of 
a “wet-weather trail’? which followed 
the high land, and was, therefore, 
more roundabout and several miles 
longer than the road. 

He took a stout chair and strength- 
ened it by braces and cords. He also 
fastened strips of wood up and down, 
which, after being wound with burlap, 
would ease the burden on his back. 
Then, after fitting it with proper 
straps for “packing,” he had it ready 


to eat, and was again delirious. But 
Malone never paused. With a new 
imperturbability, he spread blankets 
and a buffalo robe on the floor, lifted 
the patient upon them, wrapped and 
wound them securely about him, 
fastened a fur cap upon his head and 
a handkerchief over his face, and 








municated to all the- men about the 
camp. Some left their dinners almost 
untouched; the. teamsters forsook 
their uncared-for horses, and the simultaneous | 
thought in every mind was to get away from the 
camp and neighborhood instantly. } 
The foreman came out of his quarters in the | 
building known as the “office,” “and stalked | 
through the group of frightened men, roaring : 
“Shut up, you snivelling cowards! Wait till 
you’re hurt before you weep! The monkey aint | 
got smallpox any more than 1 have!’ 
He strode into the sleeping-camp and up to 
the sick man’s bunk, and examined him closely. | 
‘Then he stepped back, erect, and there stole over 


his resolute countenance such a mingling of | pail, and thence to the well, where he dipped it | by snow. 


impotent rage and malignity as to be almost | 


THE PROPRIETOR LOOKS UP HIS ‘‘ PUSH.’’ 


man, financially, too—a ‘brute,’ maybe, but a 
whole lot bigger and better man than you, 
because he amounts to something. If you should 
get well—which you won’t—you’ll be proud of 
it. 1threw every dollar I’d saved into this year’s 
venture with the old man, win or lose.” 

“Water! water!” groaned the sick man. 

“Oh, you’d like a drink, would you? Well, 
you'll get no drink from me!” 

“Water! Drink of cool water!” called the 
man, faintly, again. 

The foreman went across to the kitchen for a 





full. Returning with it to the sick man, he | 


then placed him in the chair, where 
he securely tied him. ‘ 

He took nothing but a small pouch 
of food and a tin cup, which he fastened ‘to his 
belt. Then, all being ready, he stooped and 
placed the straps over his forehead and shoulders, 
and raised the chair and its burden from the 
ground. 

Then his journey began in earnest. It was 
but little after daybreak. After following the 
road for a short distance, he swerved abruptly 
into a trail which would have been almost wholly 
imperceptible to a. less experienced woodsman, 
for it was little less than a natural route, with a 
foot-path not very well trodden and now obscured 
It was more than twenty miles by it 
to Pelican Siding. At frequent intervals fallen 


fiendish. He looked as if it would have been a_| filled a tin cup, saying, as if apologizing for | trees lay across the way. If unencumbered, 


delight to seize this thing that had ruined him, 
and crush out its life. He fully realized, how- 
ever, that his present course must only be one 
of policy. 

Forcing himself to look unconcerned, he turned 
and left the room, and saw that nearly the entire 
force had collected around the door of the office. 
Knowing perfectly what it meant, but affecting 
indifference, he walked through the crowd, 
saying: 

“It’s only a water-brash that’s broke out on 
his skin. He’ll be all right in a few hours.” 


himself : | 
“You did it for the other animals, Jim Malone, 
and I suppose you must for this, even if it is only | 





| a sneak.” 


The man was either unconscious or too weak 
to rise and drink, and the foreman hesitated, 
with a look of disgust and repulsion. Then, 
placing one hand under the sick man’s head, he 
raised him and held the cup to his lips, after 
which he laid him gently down again upon the 
sack of straw which served as a pillow, and 
walked to the door, with a sarcastic half-smile 


he could have leaped or climbed over them | 


with ease, but now he found them serious 
obstacles. 

‘The snow was ankle-deep and very heavy, and 
in the lower places his feet slumped through into 
the unfrozen, pasty muck, which clung to his 
shoes in encumbering masses; so that, notwith- 
standing his resolution and great strength, he 
was obliged to put his burden down and rest 
before he had covered two miles. The next 
stage of the course was slightly better, because 


for use. The sick man still refused | 
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upon a pile of blankets in a shanty, and another 
man almost in a faint from exhaustion, stretched 
upon the bare floor. 

Malone slept heavily until the following day 
was far advanced. When heawoke, his responses 
to the doctor’s questions were eurt and meagre; 
}and yet the physician was so far able to read 
between the sentences that no important feature 
of the incident was hidden from him. 

“Tt would be a dreadful shame to let the 
fellow die now,” he thought. “I’m afraid, too, 
the disease is pretty sure to have got a hold on 
the push before this. Too bad! But I’ll see 
him through if I can.” But some time during 
the following night Malone disappeared. He 
left a scrawled note, saying: 

If you want me you will hafte send back to 
the camp. That’s whare I blong, and I give up 
intendin’ to hav smalpox. If you don’t like it, go 
to the doose! J. MALONE. 


It is a matter of fact that he did not take the 
disease; and when the proprietor eventually 
looked up his push, he found him in the enjoy- 
ment of-his usual robust health. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted, “I s’posed at first 
I’d have smallpox, but I didn’t—that’s all.” 

The logging venture was a failure, of course, 
but Malone’s nature was one of the sort that are 
only stimulated by misfortune, and so with 
manful alacrity—with whatever lack of cheerful- 
ness—he began anew to work out the great 
problem of human existence, and did it with 
SUCCESS. J. F. CARGILL. 


Note.—This somewhat repellent story has been 
given a place in the Companion, because of the belief 
that somewhere in every man’s nature some 
q ties, or at least some unsel impulses, may be 
found. Only the essential reagent is needed to bring 
them to light. 

It is useless to seek for excuses for the imperious 
brutality of the prominent character in the sketch, or 
for his unsavory language. They are unquestionably 
bad. Y and under the outbursts of 
vicious temper, was en consciousness of 
human obligation to the appeals of pity for human 
suffering. 

He was not wholly an unfeeling brute. His response 
was heroic. Its significance was not alone in the 
heroism shown, but in the self-abnegation by which 
the man gave himself utterly to the requirements of 
| the sufferer, who ni succor. was an exhibi- 
tion of latent good. Was it not a manifestation of the 
very spirit of the divine nature, that has its hiding- 
place deep in the souls of men? THE EDITOR. 
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The Ending of a Christmas 
Story. 


is HE managing editor turned to one 
of his associates and said, ““Now we 
will have a chance to listen to your 
Christmas story.” 

J For two hours on this December 
iaeage the editorial staff had been hard at 
work at the office of the Trumpet, making 
plans and sifting material for the January 
|issue. The Trumpet was the newspaper organ 
|of the Lafayette high school, and the office 
was located on this occasion in Doctor Halleck’s 
library. 

There were four editors, and they had been 
elected for widely differing reasons. 

Frank Halleck, the managing editor, was a 
youth of great energy and persistence. At least 
those were the qualities presumably attributed to 
him by his supporters when they had proclaimed 
him a “hustler.” 
| Choice had been made of Lena Collard because 

she was “‘literary.” 

| Roy Gridley was somewhat given to criticism 
|and ridicule, for which reason it had been 
thought advisable to commit him to an active 
| support of the paper. 

| And Annie Parks owed her election not to 
| literary ability, but to the fact that she was a 
general favorite in the school. 

| “I am afraid you will think my little story is 















“No, boss,”’ spoke up the little Irishman, “I’ve | about his firm mouth. 
seen smallpox befoor. I want me toime.” | “There was thirty-eight men here two hours 
It was the first occasion in his life when the | ago,” he mused, “and there aint one left. Do 
man of iron will felt that he was forced to a | you suppose every last baby of them left the 


of higher and sandy soil; but the third led rather simple,” said Lena; “but really, simplicity 
across numerous shallow ravines whose steep | is now quite the thing in literature. The best 
banks required every ounce of his strength to authors aim to be perfectly natural and true to 
elimb. | every-day life. The most commonplace inci- 
He often stumbled, and twice he fell, but only | dents —” 


conciliatory policy. 

“Why, man,” he said, in his pleasantest | 
voice and with an amused smile, “of course you | 
can have your time; but do you want us all to 
give you the horse-laugh the next time we see | 
you? There aint anything much the matter 
with that man in there, I say,and you’ll be sorry 
for jumping a good job. What do you want, 
Gus?” he asked #@ the blacksmith, who stood 
nearest to the door. 

“Ay tank Ay want my time, too. 
*fraid.” - 

One after another the men now spoke up, and 
one by one they received their time-checks and 
left. 

When they were all gone, the foreman went 
cut and walked about the camp. Not a sound 
came to his ears except the occasional stamp of a 
horse upon the barn ficor. 

“Not a living booby of them left: and I’m here 
alone, eighteen or twenty miles from nowhere, | 
with all the stock and a case of smallpox on 
my hands. The tramp’s sure to die, and the 
sooner he dies the better for him,’’ he cogitated. 

He went to the barn door, and immediately 
the horses began to whinny. ‘They didn’t even 
water the horses! And I’m called a brute!’ he 
thonght. “Well, I wouldn’t have done that, 


Ay bin 


| I’ve got to see it through, sure. 


| camp feeling that he didn’t care what become of 
this smallpox tramp? Not much! They knew 
there was one man here, who might be a brute, 
but he wouldn’t snivel and run off. This here 
aint a question of nerve. I can’t name it, but 
And I aint been 
I'll have to go over to the 





vaccinated, either. 


| office and figure it out.” 


He glanced at the sick man, who still groaned 
and tossed, although somewhat less violently, 


'and walking over to his own quarters, he sat | 


down and began to turn the situation over and | 
over in his mind. He reasoned that the man 
must be got within reach of medical skill as soon 
as possible. He had no medicines at camp, he 
had no knowledge of nursing, or even of proper 
diet. Lf the man remained here, therefore, the 
chances of his living were very small. But he 
could make a bed of hay in the wagon, and drive 
him twenty miles to the railroad. 

“I'll start in the morning,” he said, rising. 
“Guess the weather’! hold.” 

There was no sleighing, although Christmas 
was at hand. The foreman went to the barn 
and examined the wagon, to see whether it 
was in good order, and returning to the office, | 
sat down and wrote an account of the affair to | 
his superior. 


, profane and shouting lunatic. 


to his knees, and each time he managed to save 
the chair from striking the ground and to ease 
the fali for the sick man by receiving the greater 
portion of the shock upon his own shoulders and 
back. Then, for the time being, he became a 
He raved at the 
snow, the root that tripped him, and the man he 


carried, with all his near and remote ancestors. | 


Then he railed at himself. 

At noon his exhaustion was so great that he 
was obliged to rest for some time before he could 
feel any inclination to eat his lunch. When he 
had eaten it, however, he felt refreshed, and took 
up his unwieldy burden with restored muscles. 

It was dark, and the lamp-lights were shedding 
an unusually brilliant light from the log-cabin 
windows of Pelican Siding. There were music 
and signs of rude feasting. Malone’s shouts 
were unheard for a time. He wondered at the 
festivity, and then bethought himself of the 
time. 

“Christmas!’’ he muttered, and then raved 
awhile. Presently some one heard his calls and 


| came out. 


“Hold on there!” he shouted. 
Malone, from Quay’s Camp! 


“I’m Jim 
Don’t come too 


This was a laborious process, and | near me, for I’ve got a man here that’s “most | 


“Yes, but let’s have the story,” interrupted 
| Frank, the managing editor, who dreaded a 
literary dissertation. 

Lena, thus encouraged, read as follows: 


BENNIE’S CHRISTMAS. 


Bennie Burns lived a life of hardship and priva- 
tion of which the gentle reader can have little 
conception. He had no remembrance of mother’s 
love or father’s care. 

He and his twin sister lived with an uncle who 
kept.a sailors’ boarding-house, and in return for 
coarse fare, scanty clothing, and such oppor- 
tunity for schooling as the law compels, he 
followed an unceasing round of menial service, 
seldom lightened by kindly look or word. The 
one oasis in his dreary existence was the coni- 
panionship of his sister. To Bennie’s eyes, she 
| was fair to look upon; and it had been his joy to 
| See how she outstripped him in their studies at 
| school. And how proud her love for reading had 

made him! 
She, too, had to work hard at home, but she 
| would find minutes to hide herself with a book, 
borrowed from some more favored schoolmate. 
| And then she would talk it over with Bennie, thus 
leading him into anew world. He cared but little 
for books at first hand, but there was no delight 
like reading them through his sister’s eyes. 

But a great misfortune came upon poor Maggie. 
| The winter before, she had found that she could 
| searcely see the questions written upon the board 
| at school, and her head ached whenever she tried 
to study. The teacher noticed her trouble and 











anyway.” ‘Two by two he led the animals to the | by the time he had finished, night was approach- 
creek, where they drank their fill. After | ing. He cared for the sick man to the best of 
examining the mangers and oat-boxes to make | his rough ability. “He brought a cot bed from 
sure that all had been fed, he left the barn | his own building, placed it in the kitchen quite 
and bent his steps toward the sleeping-camp. | near the doorway, so that he could hear any 


gone with smallpox. Somebody show me to an | sent word home that she ought to go to an oculist. 
empty shack far enough away to make you safe, This advice was made an excuse for taking her 


and send the doctor !” oy no more reading or study for poor 
When the doctor arrived, he found a delirious | yaggie, and I am afraid thes a  eiash ae 


man in an advanced stage of smallpox, lying | and aunt were rather glad. Her eyes were still 
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good enough for housework, even though they 
often filled with tears. But Bennie could not see 
his sister suffer without an effort for her relief, 
and one day he mustered courage to take her to 
an oculist. The oculist said, after an examina- 
tion, that with glasses Maggie could use her eyes 
without injury. Then he wrote a prescription. 

Very timidly Bennie asked how much he should 
pay, for he had but fifty cents in his pocket. But 
the kind man said that they were welcome to the 
examination. They thanked him and started for 
the optician’s, in a tremor of mingled hope and 
fear. Would fifty cents be enough to buy those 
glasses? 

“It will cost ten dollars,” said the optician, as 
he read the prescription, and the brother and 
sister heard the words with sinking hearts. 

Bennie never mentioned the subject to Maggie, 
but it was ever in his thoughts. Chances to earn 
money did not often come in his way, but he 
watched for them like a cat for her prey. He 
sold papers on the street, but that money was 
claimed by his uncle; but he contrived sometimes 
to sell.a little pop-corn, which brought him a few 
extra pennies. Occasionally some jovial Jack 
Tar would toss him a dime for extra service. And 
one red-letter day he found a pet dog wander- 
ing in the streets and received two dollars’ 
reward. 

Thus his hoard increased, and no miser could 
have guarded it more carefully. Aft last on a 
certain day in December Bennie reached his goal. 
His two-dollar bill, his dimes, nickels and pennies 
counted up to the full ten dollars. 


But even then he kept his secret. There was. 


but one day in all the year fit for the happiness 
which he had in store. He had found that the 
optician’s place would be open for a few hours on 
Christmas, and on the morning of that day he 
would take Maggie for a walk, which should lead 
to a grand surprise. 

Christmas morning came, and he awoke shiver- 
ing, not with cold, but with a sense of some great 
calamity. What had happened? Ah, it was a 
dream, but how real it seemed—the oculist, 
dressed in sailor’s clothes, had crept into the 


chamber and whispered, “ Your money is not | 


safe.” 

Bennie rubbed his eyes and quickly reached 
under his pillow for the old stocking in which he 
kept his money. It was gone. He made no out- 
ery. It would only make trouble in the house, 
and above all, his sister must not know. 

He dressed and went to the kitehen, where he 
found Maggie already at work. He helped her as 
usual, and even tried to say some funny things to 
make her laugh, 

But by and by he slipped out of the house and 
hurried to a neighboring wharf. Here was a pile 
of boards and he crawled beneath it. It was a 
poor protection from the cold and sleet of the 
morning, but it afforded him the one thing that 
he wanted—a place where he could ery undis- 
turbed. 


Lena leaned back in her chair, evidently 
waiting the editorial judgment. 

“Now that’s pretty good,” said Frank, cheer- 
fully. “I think 1 can guess about how it’s 
coming out. Go on, and give us the rest of it.’”” 

“Why, there isn’t any more.” 

“TIsn’t any more!” exclaimed Frank. “Why, 
that’s no way for a story to end, is it, Roy?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, I’m no critic.” 

“Always supposed you were,”’ retorted Frank. 
“But come, Lena, you must fix it up some way. 
It’s too bobtailed. It’s easy enough to bring it 
out right.” 

“But that would spoil it, Frank. What the 
best authors aim at nowadays is truth. Truth is 
life, you know. It is quite the thing in literature. 
And my little story, whatever its faults, has the 
merit of truth. Bennie is a boy in this town. 
His real name is Bobbie Bruns. My brother 
Charlie knows him very well.” 

“Why, yes, I know that boy,” interposed 
Frank. 


“Charlie met him on Christmas day,” continued 
Lena, “and saw that he had been crying, and 
finally Bobbie confided his trouble to him. Of 
course I had to use some imagination, but the 
story is substantially true. I couldn’t change it 
without destroying its—realism, you know.” 

“Well, that’s just what you want to destroy,” 
persisted Frank; “‘of course things go badly in 
life, and you can’t help it, but it is just as cheap 
to make them go right in stories. That is all a 
story’s good for.” 

“Do you mean to say, Lena,” interrupted 
Annie Parks, “that that poor little fellow did 
really lose his money? Then 
why can’t we make up a 
purse for him so that he can 
buy his sister those glasses?” 

“There, Annie,” said Roy, 
teasingly, “that’s like you. 
Here’s Lena making litera- 
ture out of Bobbie’s trouble, 
and Frank terribly anxious 
to help the hero in the story ; 
and now you come in with a 
proposal to do something for 
the boy himself. Don’t you 
see that you are destroying 
the literary atmosphere?” 

Lena blushed a little at 
this sally, and Frank was 
evidently nettled. “I'll tell 
you what I’ll do, young 
man,” he said, quickly, “T’ll 
furnish half the money for 
those glasses, if you will the other half.” 

Roy hesitated a moment. “Well, I suppose 
{ shall have to accept that challenge,” he said, 
“though I’m almost a financial wreck since 
Christmas.” 

“But I want to have a share in this,” said 
Annie. 

“And I,” said Lena. 

The money matter thus easily arranged, Frank 
proposed a plan. 

“Lena’s story is coming out all right, now,” he 
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said, “but we ought to work up some little details 
to add to the interest. If you'll trust the affair 
to me I’ll agree to get that money to Bobbie 
without his knowing where it comes from, 
and I’ll be where [I can see him when he 
gets it.” 

“How will you manage it?” asked the 
others. 

“Just wait a minute,” said Frank. He turned 
to a writing-desk and penned a note which he 
read to the company as follows: 


Willis’s Wharf to-night, December 31st, at half 
past six, you will find under the top step of the 
| first flight leading down to the water something 
that will please you. Use it as you like. Don’t 
come before half past six. 
Yours, a little late but very truly, 
SANTA CLAUS. 


and I'll be in hiding at the wharf when he finds 
the money. I'll report it, and Lena can write 
that incident up for the story. We'll have to 





plan for the grand wind-up later. I don’t know 
| just how we'll get the scene where Bobbie’s 
| sister receives the glasses, but we'll manage 
| it somehow. We'll make a good story of it 
| yet, and still have it true to truth and all 
that.” 

The next afternoon Lena and Annie were 
skating together on the pond in the park when 
Frank joined them. “Have you seen Roy?” 
was his first question. “Oh, here he comes 
now!” 

There was a look of amusement on Roy’s face 
|as he skated up to them, and he seemed anxious 
to tell something; but Frank was full of his own 
story, and began at once. 

“It worked splendidly. I went to the wharf 
at six, and put the envelope where I said, and 


electric light and not be seen. Well, just on time 
Bobbie appeared. He seemed a little frightened, 
but he made right for the step, and found the 
|money. I wish I could have had a snap-shot at 
him. We might have had the story illustrated. 
Then he ran off as fast as his legs could carry 
him.” 

“Didn’t he say anything?” asked Lena, with 
great interest. 

“Yes, he said, ‘Cracky, aint this a go!’ But 


the story.” 

“And now,” said Roy, laughing, “perhaps 1 
can add a chapter to the story. Not half an hour 
ago I met Bobbie on the street looking as fash- 
ionable as you please in a brand-new suit of 
clothes. I said, ‘Hallo, Bobbie! 
you find your new suit?’ 

“ ‘Had ten dollars for a Christmas present last 
night,’ says he; and he walked on with a swing 
that would have made you laugh.” 

Frank’s face fell. 

“Why, isn’t that horrid?’ exclaimed Lena. 
“Tt completely spoils the story.” 

“Yes,” said Roy, “that story would certainly 
have been better as you left it at first.” 

“Do you suppose, fena,” asked Annie, “that 
the boy really bought clothes for himself with 
our money ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid he did. I suppose that when 
he found the money so unexpectedly, he thought 
of himself and his own wants first.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Annie, with a sigh. 
“That is what most of us do. But I thought it 
was different with Bobbie.” 

“Well, there he is now, over by the big oak, 
watching the skaters!” exclaimed Frank. “And 
that must be his sister with him. Let’s skate 
over there.” 

As Annie, with the others, approached the 
boy, she felt that his appearance was not alto- 
gether in keeping with the impression derived 
from Lena’s story. He was a sturdy little fellow 
of perhaps thirteen years, and in his ready-made 
suit he had almost a prosperous Jook. 

The girl by his side was decently dressed and 
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quite pretty, and—why, yes, it was her glasses 
that made her look older than 
her brother. 

“Hallo, Bobbie!’ called 
Frank, as the party skated 
up to the bank. “This is 
your sister with you, I sup- 
pose. Didn’t know she wore 
glasses,” he added, with 
doubtful politeness. 

“1 never did until to-day,” 
said the girl, in nowise 
abashed, “but I’ve needed 
them fora year. Bobbie got 
them for me to-day. And 
only think, he’d been saving 
up money for them for 
months, and I never knew 
it!” 

*“T heard you lost that 
money,” said Frank. 

“Who told you that? Well, 
I thought I had. Kept it under my pillow, and 
one morning it was gone. But I found it yester- 
day in my straw mattress. Must have tucked it 
there myself while I was asleep.” 

“And only think,” chimed in the sister, “some 
one left ten dollars for Bobbie down to the wharf 


| last night, and wrote him a letter to go and get 


it. Course there aint any Santa Claus, but that’s 
the way the letter was signed.” 
“So I got me a new suit,” said Bobbie, taking 


/up the story. “Tell you what, we didn’t have 


MASTER BOBBIE BRUNs: If you will go to! 


“There, I’ll see that Bobbie gets that letter, | 


| then stationed myself where I could see by the | 


you can write up a nice little speech for him in | 


Where did | 


| any Merry Christmas to brag of, but we are 
| having a dandy Happy New Year.” 


“Story will end fairly well, after all, won’t | 


it?” said Frank, as the editorial staff of the 
Trumpet skated away. 
F. E. C. Ropers. 
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A Steer in School. 


—HE loud hammering of a stick 
. against the door of 
the Yellow Spring 
schoolhouse = an- 
nounced that the 
noon playtime was 
over, and the pupils 
came trooping in. 

A little later some 
twenty barefooted, 
tousled-haired, sun- 
burnt boys, aged 
from seven to four- 
teen, were sitting 
bolt upright on high, 
Across the passageway about 





| split-log benches. 


| the same number of barefooted girls, of like ages, | 


were also sitting on similar rough seats. All were 
studying in loud whispers, and all, girls as well 
as boys, were swinging their feet. The harder 
they studied the louder grew the whispering and 
the faster the swinging, until, as the recitation- 
time drew near, the room was full of hissing and 
the space beneath the benches thick with flying 
feet. 

At the rear end of the room sat the teacher, in 
a rawhide-bottomed chair, tilted back against the 
wall. He was a tall man, with narrow shoulders 
and a long neck. With his legs crossed, and one 
heel on the chair-round, he sat waiting for the 
pupils to learn their lessons, and watching to see 
if any one was breaking the rules. 

The rules were tacked up against the wall, not 
a yard from the teacher’s elbow. There were 
| more than thirty of them, and the paper upon 
| which they were written extended across three 
| logs and part of the fourth. It was very hard 
| for a healthy boy or girl to spend a whole day in 

school without breaking some of those rules. 


| was a bundle of long dogwood switches. 
fitting that the two should be 
kept close together; for the 
breaking of a rule meant the 
| application of a switch. 

The schoolhouse, a large 
building of the kind, stood. on 
a neck of prairie sloping down 
| to the timber on all sides but 
one. It had no fireplace, for 
school was taught there only in 
warm weather; and no win- 
dows had been sawed out, 
because the cracks, or spaces 
between the logs, some of 
which were nearly large enough 
for a small boy to squeeze 
through, admitted light and air. 

Tommy Dillon went back to 
the water-bucket, which stood 
on the floor behind the door, 
for a drink. As he was 


: ' 
reaching down for the second gourdful, he looked 

between the logs and saw, far out on the prairie, | 
a drove of cattle, moving slowly. There were | 


Above the rules, sticking between the logs, | schoolhouse. 
It was | 





“ LIKE SO MANY SQUIRRELS.” 


readiness to use a switch, he was a mild, good- 
natured man, rather liked by his pupils. 

Probably he did not know that a school could 
be run without rules and switches; but oeca- 
sionally, when much provoked, he would thrash 
a boy severely, and thus created an uncertainty 
that made his whippings dreaded. 

“Now mind your lesson!” he said, as he 
replaced the dogwood; then he sat down and 
crossed his legs again. 

Lum trotted back to his seat cheerfully. As 
soon as the teacher was busy, he slipped out his 
knife and cut a notch in the bench—to record the 
whipping. There was already a long row of 
notches cut there. 

“Can me and Billy go after a bucket of water!” 
called out Jimmy Jones. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher. “Don’t forget 
thirty-one, though.” Rule number thirty-one 
required boys going after water to go and return 
promptly. 

Thus cautioned, the two buys took the bucket 
and went down the well-worn path toward the 
spring, returning in due time. 

“Can I go water my pony?” 
Bailey. 

“Why didn’t you water him at noon, Richard ?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Forgot to,” replied Dick. 

The teacher glanced up at the wall; but in all 
those thirty-odd rules there was not one covering 
this offence. Only the violation of a written rule 
was punishable in the Yellow Spring school. 

“All right; go ahead. But if you forget it 
again —” ‘The teacher ferked his hand toward 
the switch. Then he began to think out the 
wording of another rule. Dick went. 

A little Jater, while Mr. Jenks was busy, Lum 
Williams, sitting near the door, heard shouts, 
and looking down toward the timber, saw the 
two cowboys trying to drive the big steer that 
had broken away from the drove. The beast 
had been running till he was hot and furious. 
Whenever a cowboy approached, the steer would 
rush at him, but the nimble pony would swing 
round on his hind feet and keep out of the 
way. 

Suddenly the steer started across the prairie, 
nearly in the direction of the schoolhouse. Dick 
Bailey was also coming up the slope toward the 
The steer saw Dick, and rushed 

Dick realized his danger, and 
fled for life. The cowboys 
spurred wildly after the steer, 
yelling with all their might. 

Lum sprang behind the door, 
intending to close it just as 
soon as Dick got inside; for 
these mad steers had been 
known to plunge into houses, 
seemingly from sheer reckless- 
ness. 

In rushed the breathless, 
terrified Dick; but so closely 
was he pursued that before 
Lum could swing the heavy 
door of hewn slabs, the steer 
was inside! 

The door swung back shut 
from the push it had received, 
and the big wooden latch 
dropped into place. Lum tried 
to raise the latch, to get out, 
but it did not work quickly enough. 

The plunging of an infuriated steer into most 
schools would create a panic, and many of the 


asked Dick 


at him furiously. 


three or four hundred of them, surrounded by | children would probably be terrified into helpless- 


several mounted drivers. 

While Tommy was watching the drove, a big 
| steer broke away from it and started for the | 
timber, with two cowboys in swift pursuit; but | 
| the sight of cowboys chasing a steer was too 
common to be interesting, and Tommy returned 
to his bench and his feet-swinging. 

“Can I go see ’bout my pony?” Lum Williams 
called out. 

“What's the matter with your pony, Colum- 
bus?” asked Mr. Jenks, the teacher. A number 
of ponies were lariated to trees down along the 
edge of the timber, where they could get the 
benefit of both the shade and the pasturage. 
Most of the scholars rode to school; for the | 
nearest of them lived a mile away, and several 
| came as far as seven or eight miles. 
| “Looks like he’s got his rope all wound up, so’s 

| he can’t get any grass,” replied Lum. 

| “Columbus, how did you know that pony 
had his lariat wound up?” demanded the 
teacher. 

| “I can see —” began Lum, but stopped. He 
| had been about to convict himself out of his own | 
mouth. 


teacher, cheerfully, beckoning with one hand, | 
while with the other he reached back for a 
| convenient switch. “Rule number eleven,” he 
added, in explanation. Rule number eleven 
explicitly forbade looking out-of-doors “in time 
of books.” 

Lum shuffled up the aisle sidewise, with his 
gaze fixed on his dusty toes. Rap! rap! rap! 
rap! rap! The boy squirmed a little and whim- 
pered a little, but it was make-believe; for this 
whipping, like the most of the teacher’s whip- 
pings, was scarcely felt. 

What they lacked in severity, however, they 
made up in frequency. Mr. Jenks had been 
known to whip every boy in school on the same 
day, and several girls besides; but in spite of his 





ness. It created a panic in the Yellow Spring 
school, but the pupils were abundantly able to 
take care of themselves. 

In those days nearly all Texas cattle would 
attack people on foot, and there was probably 
not a boy or a girl in the school that had not been 
chased up a tree or over a fence. The pupils 
had seen the steer coming, and as he plunged in 
and came thundering over the floor, they ran up 
the walls, every one of them, like so many 
squirrels, The reugh logs, with the open spaces 
between them, were almost as convenient as a 
ladder for rapid climbing. 

Before the steer had run the length of the 
schoolroom, the boys and girls were all sticking 
to the walls, as far up as they could get. With 
their feet in cracks and their heads against the 
roof, they held to the top logs or to the rafters. 

Mr. Jenks was the last person to decide what 
to do. The steer saw him sitting tilted back 
against the wall, his legs still crossed, and made 
straight for him, with lowered horns. Deubtless 
the beast thought that at last he had found some- 
body that he could catch and toss; but he sadly 


| miscalculated the agility of that long-armed, 
“Just step this way, Columbus,” said the | long-legged, slim-bodied pedagogue, who, when 


once he did start, went up the wall so fast that 
he was on the top log, holding to the clapboards 
of the gable end, before the disappointed steer 
had reached the empty chair. 

Finding that everybody had escaped him, and 


| frightened by the noise of his own great feet on 


the puncheon-floor, the steer wheeled and started 
for the door; but to him the door was gone, and 
he began to race madly round the walls in search 
of it. 

found and round he went, with wild eyes, 
clattering and crashing and thundering, jumping 
over and upsetting seats, and breaking everything 
breakable that came in his way, till the whole 
house seemed to be tumbling down. After two 
or three minutes of this uproar, he stopped, 
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panting loudly. 
opposite direction. 


‘Again there was crashing and thundering, as | 
the great beast went tearing round the room. | 


When at last he stopped, the teacher’s chair 
was hopelessly ruined; the water-bucket was 
trampled into splinters and the gourd into frag- 


ments; many of the bench-legs were broken, | 


and the few school-books that had happened to 
fall under his feet would never be studied again. 
When the steer had plunged into the house, 
the cowboys dashed up, and hastily dismounting 
tried to get the door open ; but Lum had acciden- 
tally jerked the latch-string out of its hole, and 
the door could not be opened from the outside. 
Then the two men hurried round to the side 
of the house, where they now stood looking in 
through a big crack. Each of them had a six- 
shooter in his hand, ready to kill the steer, if 
necessary to keep him from hurting anybody. 
“If some of you will unfasten the door,” one 
of them said, as soon as the steer had stopped 


his clatter, ‘‘we’ll push it open and let him out.” | 


“Columbus, you’re there over the door,” said 
the teacher; “can’t you climb down and raise 
the latch?” 

‘The steer was standing sullenly near the centre 
of the room, looking toward the door, Lum 
shook his head. 

“Believe I’d rather stay up here,” he replied. 

Mr. Jenks would have worked his way round 
to the opposite end of the room, but as one side- 
wall was lined with boys and the other with 
girls, that was out of the question. So he tried 
to persuade Lum to take the risk; but Lum 
refused to be persuaded. 

“Wouldn’t do any good if I did unlatch the 
door,” he said. “Lot of benches tumbled over 
here against it.” 

This was true. Three of the benches, which 
were half-logs and very heavy, had been over- 
turned by the steer, and had fallen so that the 
door could not be opened until they were lifted 
out of the way. 

Here was a predicament. It would have been 
as much as any one’s life was worth to climb 
down there. ‘The teacher did not know what to 
do, nor could the cow- 
boys or any of the 
scholars suggest any- 
thing. 


row of girls on the wall, 
now rushed at them. 
Several pairs of feet were 
in reach 


some of the girls scream- 


“Shoo there !’”’ 





Not being able to reach | no use in shooting him. 
any of the girls, he found | so big that it would take ten times as 
a red sunbonnet in a! much work to get him out of the house 


* PLYING THE DOGWOOD.” 


crack, horned it out and trampled upon it. 


Then he started again, in the, 


The steer, seeing the | 


of his long | 
horns, but were quickly 
moved up a log or two, | 


ing, the others shouting, | think I ever saw a bigger animal on the 
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and the whipping began. At first the big fellow 
was more furious than ever, and rushed here 
and there in a rage, shaking his head and stamp- 
ing his feet; but after about fifteen minutes of 
punishment, all the fight had been taken out 
of him, and he was only eager to save his hide 
from the stinging blows rained on it wherever he 
went. The scholars enjoyed the sport, and the 
two cowboys looked on and laughed. 

While the switches were being plied on the 
| frantic steer, something happened which added 
greatly to the excitement. As the steer was 
passing under the joist, which was only a peeled 
pole, put in loosely, the three boys on it leaned 
over so far that it turned with them, and they 
suddenly found themselves hanging heads down 
over the steer. 

It was a terrible moment. For everybody 
believed that they would fall, and some of them 
be gored to death; but the boys clung to the 
treacherous joist with arms and legs. They tried 
to climb back upon it, but it turned again. Not 
till they had worked their way along its under 
| side to the wall did they escape from their perilous 
and uncomfortable position. 

This danger past, the castigation of the steer 

was renewed, and kept up until the big fellow 
| plainly realized that he was helpless, 
and in desperate straits. He stood 
trembling, and turned his eyes fearfully. 

Looking out through a crack by the 
door, he could see the prairie, with its 
tall grass waving gently in the summer 
breeze, and also the drove of cattle he 
had left. Doubtless he was heartily 
sorry that he had run away from the 
drove and come to school, where dog- 
woods were so numerous, for he lowed 
anxiously. 

“Don’t hit him any more,” said Mr. 
Jenks. ‘We've conquered him. I tell 
you, boys,” he exclaimed, enthusiasti- 
cally, “the dogwood’s the most useful 
bush that grows, isn’t it?’ 

The two cowboys grinned, and so did 
some of the pupils, but nubody agreed 
with the statement. 

Here a horseman galloped up and 
dismounted. He proved to be the owner 
of the drove, and had come to see what 
| was the matter. When the situation 
was explained to him, he quietly reached 
back to his belt and drew a six-shooter. 

“The only thing to do is to shoot him, 
and let you folks eat him,” he said, as 
he cocked the weapon, and moved along 
till he could get an aim at a vital spot. 

“No, don’t do that,” interposed Mr. 
Jenks. “He’s a fine steer. I don’t 





| range, or a fatter one either. There’s 
Besides, he’s 


| dead as it will to get him out alive.” 


While doing this, he caught sight of the boys| “How will you get him out alive if 
opposite, and plunged at them, causing them to; you can’t open the door?” asked the man: 
climb as high as they could. One boy foundan| “I think if one of the boys over there will 
empty milk-bottle in a crack, and shattered it | climb down far enough to raise the latch, you 


over one of the great horns. 


| men can push the door open a few inches, then 


The owner of the horn shook his head angrily. | lift it off its hinges.” 


After this the steer kept charging back and forth | 


‘All right,” said the steer’s owner, returning 


across the room, at any one he thought he could | his six-shooter to its leather case, 


reach. 


At first the children were much frightened ; out. 


| 
| 


The teacher’s suggestion was quickly carried 
Lum was prevailed upon to climb down 


but finding themselves safe, they began to get all | till he could reach the latch with his toes, when 


the fun they could out of the situation. 


he raised it, and hastily climbed back. The 


“Your big scholar ’s making lots of trouble, | door was now pushed open a little, and then 
aint he, Mr. Jenks?” called out Lum Williams, | lifted up, till, its wooden hinges disconnected, it 


from his perch above the door. 
on the top log, with his heels in a crack below. 

Mr. Jenks, who occupied a similar position at 
the opposite end of the room, only smiled in 
reply. 


“He’s broke the most of the rules already,” | 


said Dick Bailey. 

“Yes, and he's tearing them all down, too!” 
Molly Shoemaker exclaimed. 

Mr. Jenks craned his long neck to see. Sure 
enough, the steer, attracted by the white paper, 
was horning it to pieces. The teacher’s face 
flushed angrily. It would be a good 
half-day’s work to rewrite all those 
rules carefully. 

Reaching down, he took his bundle 
of switches out of the crack, and 
drawing the longest, began to lash 
the steer. ‘The big beast shook his 
head, switched his tail and stamped 
his feet, but the teacher’s practised 


He was sitting | fell back with a clatter. 


“Now drive him out!” shouted one of the 
cowboys, as they rushed for their ponies. 

But the steer did not wait to be driven. The 
moment he saw the opening he made for it, 
running over the overturned benches and over 
the fallen door. Turning his head till his horns | 
could pass through, he plunged out and dashed , 
away, followed by the two cowboys. 

Mr. Jenks and his pupils now climbed down 
from the walls, and hurried out to watch the 





chase. The steer made a bee-line for the other 

“a cattle, and did not stop 

{ till he had plunged 

J in among them. Then 

the drove began to 

move across. the 
prairie. 

The owner of the} 

steer, after walking 

through the school- | 
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HAVE often thought that the interest in the 

| queen, and indeed the affection felt for her, 

is as great in America as in England. To all 

| descended from ancestors who lived in Great 

| Britain or Ireland she is “the queen.” No other 

| sovereign is spoken of as “the queen,” and many 

in the United States feel as if she belonged quite 
as much to them as to any. 

Now that her reign has lasted longer than that 
of any former monarch in the old country, there 
is an increase in the veneration of the people for 
the personality which for so very long a time has 
guided affairs. 

The English monarch cannot direct a policy 
as can an American President. The head of the 
state in England has great influence if possessing 
high personal character and good judgment, but 
she (or he) reigns, and does not govern. The 
President actually governs during his short term 
of office. The British state is governed by the 
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ministry responsible to the legislative assemblies | 
in which they sit. 

The queen is told of all that her ministry do 
with the assent of the assemblies, but cannot 
say “No” as can the President. All she can do 


confirm their policy by seeking approval in the 
election of a new House of Commons. It is partly 
owing to this constitution that the personality of 
the sovereign is generally of more interest to the 
public than the part taken by the monarch in 
public affairs. What is done in state matters by 
her is not known. What is known is her influ- 
ence through her own conduct and way of living 
over society, meaning by this word not the well- 
to-do persons about her, but the whole social 
fabric of the people. 
An English poet spoke of the 


. . » fierce light which beats upon a throne, 





meaning that where a person is of such rank all 


| men and women become critics of his or her life. 
When such a life, lived so publicly, has been of 


the best influence for three ordinary generations 
of men, it is natural that there should be interest 
felt not only by her own people, but by all who 
speak the English tongue. 

Beyond these again there are the majority of 
other nations who watch with a good deal of 
admiration, and sometimes with some envy, the 
fortune of Britain during such a reign. They 





is to make the Cabinet appeal to the people to | 





| Christmas, or their children, for English children 
| cannot thrive in India, and have to stay with 
| grandmamma at home. 

In the United States the younger members of 
the family who are grown up may be away, but 
as a rule they are not out of reach, or in foreign 
lands. There may be one or two who are 
amusing themselves in London or Paris, or in 
making a rapid tour, but asa rule they are all 
employed in some business in their own country. 

That is not so in the world-wide empire of 
| England. Her sons are scattered, fighting the 
life battle for self-interest, or for the extension of 
the power of their country, in remote regions, 
where very often it is impossible to reach them 
by telegraph or post; but all have a thought at 
Christmas-time of “home,” and many like to read 
of that home of their sovereign, whose life seems 
to them part and parcel of their own history. 
| Few men and women can remember any time 
when the queen was not reign- 
ing. “Our country— and our 
queen,” has been the watch- 
word for themselves, and even 
for their fathers. “Memory 
runneth not to the contrary,” 
as the old saying has it. The 
interest taken in the White 
House at Washington is well 
known, and to judge by the 
papers is strong enough; but 
imagine what it would be if, 
instead of a President govern- 
ing the nation from that White 
House for four years, there 
could be a President there 
who had governed without 
interruption for sixty years! 

Why, who can correctly 
name the last fifteen Presi- 
dents of the United States? 
Not all my readers, I am sure. 
Yet there have been eighteen 
Presidents of the United States 
since the queen was crowned. 
Fancy if, instead of having 
had all these eighteen, the 
United States had contented 
themselves with one President 
all that time, and that Presi- 
dent a lady! Would not the 
interest in her doings and life 
be very great, and would not 
people see with joy her hap- 
piness, or sorrow with her 
sorrow ? 

And the love that goes out 
to our queen sees her at Christ- 
mas-time either in the fortress- 
palace, which the British people have kept for 
their monarchs since the days of the Norman 
Conquest, namely Windsor, or residing in the 
seaside house of Osborne, which she and her 
husband built and filled with beautiful things. 

At Windsor there is more state than at the 
queen’s private place on the south coast. ‘The 
inland fortress is a national possession, and is 
not her own. Within its ancient battlemented 
walls, which include the whole crest of a hill 
above the Thames, there is a fine church, with 
all the buildings for a number of clergy and 
officer pensioners, in what is called the lower 
ward or division of the fortress. Then comes the 
central ward, with the immense Round Tower 
rising from an artificially strengthened circular 
mound, and then the upper ward surrounded with 
| palaces. Here the queen lives, and at Christmas- 

time fifty years ago there was much gaiety. 

Shall we talk at all of fifty yearsago? Why 

not? Contrasts are interesting, although some- 

| times melancholy. At that time there was only 
a small Capitol building at Washington, with ten 
columns in front, and a dome above that was 
a pigmy compared with the present towering 
| edifice. Yet the queen’s family life was much 
the same at that distant date as it is now; but so 
many of those who then took part in the domestic 
festivities have gone! 





Christmas not a State Affair. 


know the value to a nation of a pure, domestic | 


life, of love of children, and the example the head | 


of a large family can give in keeping its members 


Christmas was always with her a domestic 


| more than a state affair. So it has continued to 











hand kept plying the dogwood, until house, handed the 
the steer was glad to retreat. teacher a coin—a| 
“Here, boys—girls,” said Mr. twenty-dollar gold- 


4 “THE TREACHERO ” 
Jenks, as he untied the bundle; Stepan iece. 


piece. 
“take these and use them on him whenever he | “Guess that will about cover the damages,” he 
comes close: enough.” And he began to pass | said, cheerfully. 
dogwoods along the wall in both directions. Mr.| “Half of this will pay for everything injured, 
Jenks had great faith in the efficacy of switches | I think,” Mr. Jenks replied, after a rapid mental 
to cure all kinds of meanness. calculation. 

The pupils took them eagerly, partly because, “Then keep the rest for yourself, to pay for | 
for personal reasons, they wanted those dogwoods | the steer’s schooling,” said the man, laughing. 
used up. Soon the switches were distributed all | “He learnt mighty fast while he was here—learnt | 
around the walls, wherever they could be used | to behave himself and stay in his place; and | 
to the best advantage. A single joist spanned | that’s more than some men ever learn. Guess | 
the room, near the middle, and the three boys | you’re a right good teacher. You educated | 
who had climbed out and sat astraddle of this | that steer, and educated him quick, too. Good- 
were given switches, so that they could lash the | by!” 
steer whenever he passed under them. And springing into the saddle, he galloped 

Soon the steer tried to hook a boy off the wall, away after the drove. Lewis B. MILLER. 


together ; in giving counsel in times of difficulty; | be. Of course there are at Windsor and in 
in widening its power for good, and the tone London the great ceremonial alms or present- 
thereby set to others, proving what may be done | givings, which are matters of state; but with 
by virtue of love, truth and simplicity. ‘These | these we need not concern ourselves. ‘The maiti 
qualities are the charms which have made men thing to be dwelt on is that it has always been 
and women look to the queen with gratitude and | her wish to make all around her happy at that 
affection. | season, as far as it lay in her power to do so. 
Christmas is the time of the year when family | Her husband was a German prince, and it is tv 
life is ever sought to be renewed by gathering | his example that England owes her custom of 
together as many of the members as may be having a Christmas tree, lit up first, not on 
brought under the roof. This is perhaps more | Christmas day itself, but on Christmas eve. 
difficult in England than in most countries, for| The American author, Irving, gives an excel- 
where a family has the means and the numbers, | lent account of the festivities carried on of old in 
you are pretty sure to hear that one of them is in | English country houses. The German custom 
India, another in some ship on a distant ocean, | of giving presents to all the assembled family. 
another in South Africa, another perhaps serving | and of having decorated trees, came in on!) 
with his regiment at Aden or Gibraltar or Malta, | during this reign. For the queen there was in 
and yet another somewhere in Uncle Sam’s vast | her youthful days always the early walk with 
territories. Yet there may be some to keep | her husband alone, or accompanied only by her 
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children. Then came work, the reading of 
despatches and so on. Then lunch with the 
family, and then, if the visit had not been paid 
earlier, a drive to see some school or charitable 
or useful institution. 

Sometimes it was on Christmas eve, some- 
times on the day itself, that all the aged and 
infirm were assembled, that presents might be 
made to them by the queen herself. Then there 
were all the servants to consider in the same 
way, sometimes about three hundred of them; | 
and each retired from the queen’s presence | 
grateful for some careful thought as expressed 
by a suitable gift. Then in another apartment, | 
where a ‘lighted tree was placed, were the more | 
costly things, given as souvenirs to the noble- 
men, ladies and gentlemen‘of the court. So that 
all were thought of before the queen allowed 
herself to devote time to the family affections, 
about which most people think first and foremost, 
and too often only, at such times. 

But at six o’clock in the evening came the hour 
when the family and immediate guests staying 
in the castle were to have their turn. A large 
room was reserved for them, and they all entered 
it, following her majesty. There they saw a 
row of separate tables, each covered with a white 
cloth, stretching to right and left of the lighted 
tree, which was full of what used in those days 
to be called “French and German bunbons ;” 
but the bonbons or sweetmeats were inside the 
gaily decorated boxes and figures and pretty 
things which hung from the boughs. It was to 
the tables that attention was turned; for each 
member of the family or guest had a separate 
little table, and on these were laid out the 
remembrances sent from far and near. 

The queen’s table was inspected first, and each 
of her guests and family pointed out to her that 
which was his or her gift, as many things were 
sent by persons who were absent in other parts 
of England, or by friends and kinsfolk abroad. 
The number of gifts for the queen and prince 
was always great, and they took the keenest 
pleasure in viewing and examining them. ~ 

Then the queen would make the round of the 
other tables, on which the articles laid out had 
inseribed on cards on each the name of the recip- 
ient and the donor, and the thanks offered the 
queen for her contributions gave her as much 
pleasure as the offerings made to herself had given. 





The Court Views the Gifts. 


Then after a time the rest of the court were 
invited to enter, and the exhibition of lovely 





objects was generally admired. One can fancy 
the groups. The youthful queen, with her sensi- 
tive and delicate face with large blue eyes, her | 
tall and handsome prince by her side, his tightly | 
buttoned coat showing a bit of the blue ribbon of | 
the Garter below his black cravat, the children 

following them, the queen’s mother, the Duchess | 
of Kent, a handsome, portly lady, and then the 

ladies and gentlemen of the court, among them 

several distinguished by beauty, and officers who | 
were known for capacity and bravery. But it 

was never a great assembly, because Christmas 

is with us, as in the United States, a family 

festival. Without inviting others not on duty at 

the court, the party was large enough. 

Musie would follow the dinner, where a 
wonderful “baron of beef’ was placed on the | 
side table, a mighty back of some prime steer. | 
Beside this immense dish were others. For | 
instance, there was always a boar’s head, sent | 
from Germany by the Duke of Coburg or some | 
other relative. Then there was a mighty pie, 
whose interior held I do not know how many 
cooked woodcocks from Ireland, and another, a | 
great game pie, into whose mysteries it would be | 
profane to inquire. 

On Christmas day itself there was the beautiful, | 
service, with the choristers of St. George’s Chapel | 
to sing the lovely English carols, and again the | 
visiting of people who deserved notice among 
the poor or institutions where a royal visit would 
gladden the inmates, and the lighted tree and a 
fresh inspection of the gifts in the evening. 
Following this there was often music,—Mendel- 
ssohn came with his choir once to give his 
“Athalie,’”—and so the stately cheer went on, 
work and hospitality and public duty mingling 
with the family happiness and thankfulness. 

And as it was in early days so it is now, | 





THE YOUTH’S 


time, as far as she has been able to influence it, 
has therefore been that of which the Christmas 
tree may be thought to be a symbol: namely, 
stanch and strong, and bright with lights that 
gladden many beyond the grateful faces of chil- 
dren and children’s children forming the family 
circle around the Christmas trees at Windsor or 
at Osborne. 

Now we must have one little look at Ogborne, 
which belongs wholly to the queen. The Isle of 
Wight is separated from the main south shore of 
England by a sound or part of the sea called the 
Solent. Opposite to the north side of the island, 
which is over twenty-five miles long, are the 
harbors of Southampton, from which the Ameri- 
can liners sail to New York, and Portsmouth, the 
great war harbor of the British navy. So that 
the queen, when she looks from the windows of 
her fine palace, which stands built high on 
terraces among woods only a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, sees the ships going to America 
and hears the great guns of the war-ships prac- 
tising firing at Portsmouth. Then she aiways 
has one battle-ship as a seaguard of honor lying 
in an adjacent bay of the island. On this bay is 
the little town of Cowes, and it is off this bay 
that all the racing yachts are anchored when 
German and American and English yachts com- 
pete—and the Americans usually win. 

As the queen has a good many farms on her 
estate, and these employ many laborers, there 
are numbers of people in her own employment 
besides the servants whom she likes to see at 
Christmas. If time allows her to do so, she likes 
to take her remembrances herself to those who 
are too infirm to come to her house. 

Seated in a little carriage drawn by a pony 
which is led by a groom, she starts at twelve 
o’clock to make this pilgrimage, 
followed by some of her family 
on foot, and two Highland ser- 
vants. She is always back soon 
after one o’clock, and then gives 
an hour to work before lunch. 

The Highland servants in 
their kilts are also reminders of 
her husband’s days, for he had 
some always in the Highland 
dress. Since his death they are 
dressed in black kilts and 
jackets, except on occasions of 
state. Then there are always 
two of them who play the pipes, 
and habitually wear the red 
Royal Stuart tartan, and then 
play the bagpipes, walking up 
and down on the terrace beneath 
the windows of the queen’s room 
when she is at breakfast. 

After breakfast newspapers 
and letters and despatches are 
read until the going out. Again 
after lunch, at half past three, 
there is a drive, usually taken 
with any guest in the house, 
and with a lady-in-waiting. 
The horses in the carriage are 
always gray, and there is an 
outrider on a gray horse. If the 
queen intends to go to any of 
the little towns in the Isle of 
Wight, there is also a mounted 
equerry or gentleman in attend- 
ance. This gives another oppor- 
tunity to pay any visits that 
may be a recognition on the 
sovereign’s . part of good and 
faithful service. 

On Christmas day there is 


always service at Osborne, held in a decorated | 


large room where there is an organ, and all the 
house is ornamented with sprigs of red-berried 
holly and evergreen. 

The English winters are so uncertain that 
there is often no snow. The neighborhood of 
the palace is thickly planted with groves of 
evergreen pines, firs and shrubs. Even cork- 
trees and ilexes, or what are called in California 
“live-oaks,” flourish in the mild and moist 
climate. 

Occasionally there is a “hard winter,” but 
even then there is seldom any skating to be had 
except for a fortnight, or at most three weeks. 
When this does happen, there are great games of 
hockey indulged in by the house party on the 
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shipboard the sound of the bell of the great clock | not easy to find employment in a small town 
in one of these towers, and if he feels as English like Horton, and simple as his wants and Helen’s 
boys do, he will hope that the sound from that | were, he did not find it easy to supply them, and 
clock tower may for a long time yet mark the | there were the debts caused by his mother’s long 





hours of the life of good Queen Victoria, who | 
has always been a kind friend to the United | 
States, and has shown in many ways her respect 
for its people and a sympathy with the free 
institutions, and a reverence for the laws which 
they have inherited from Old England. God 
save the queen! 


—_§o———— | 


A Christmas Conscience. 


LL of the neighbors thought it strange 
when Bertram Dodge, after the | 
death of his widowed mother, 
announced his intention to | 
remain at the old home place | 
with his little sister Helen, | 
who was but five years old. | 
“We shall manage very 
well together here,” Bert had 
said concerning the offer of | 
some distant relatives to adopt Helen. 

“Tt was mother’s wish and it is my wish that 
Helen and I should not be separated. I may be 
standing in her light by not allowing her to go | 
into a fine, luxurious home, but I can give her | 
more real affection than they can give her, and 
she shall not suffer for want of food or clothing. 
They would want to change her name if she 
went to them, and that I could not have. No, 
we'll stay together, won’t we, little sister?” He 
stooped and kissed the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
little girl as he spoke. 

Old Mrs. Hooper, to whom he had been talking, 











** HE SEEMED SO ANXIOUS TO HAVE THE DOLL.’’ 


said, “I don’t know but you’re right, Bert; and 
there’s one good thing,-you know more about ' 
cooking and housekeeping than many girls know. | 


sickness and funeral to be paid. 

“If L could only get steady work somewhere 
I should be all right,” Bert often said to the 
Widow Hawes. 

“Oh, you will, before long,” she always re- 
turned, cheerfully. “One who is as willing to 
work as you are is always in demand, sooner or 
later.’’ 

But there had been no demand for Bert in any 
permanent position when the long and cold New 
England winter had fairly set in, and occasional 
work became more difficult to find. 

Helen and Bert were eating their very frugal 
breakfast one cold and snowy morning in Decem- 
ber, when Helen said, “What you s’pose Santa 
Claus will bring me Christmas, Bertie?” 

The question startled Bert a little, for he had 
that very moment been thinking of Christmas, 
and of his inability to buy a quarter of the 
things he wanted to get for Helen. 

“I don’t know, dearie,”’ he said. 

“O Bertie!’ she exclaimed, with a startled 
look, “you don’t suppose I’ll not get anything in 
my stocking!’ 

“Oh, you shall have something, little one.”’ 

“What, Bertie?” 

“What do you want most?” 

“A big, big doll with really and truly hair, 
and eyes that will open and shut! And if it 
could squeak when you squeeze it I’d like it 


| better! And if it had on a really truly hat! 


And shoes—O Bertie, I’d want it to have shoes 
most of anything! The kind that would come 
off and on! And a little muff to put its hands 
in! O Bertie, if I could have a 
dolly like that I wouldn’t want 
anything else! You s’pose I 
could ?” 

“We'll see about it.” 

“I’ve got two cents to send to 
Santa Claus for it. Would it 
cost more than that?’ 

“Oh yes; much more.” 

“I want it awfully,” she said, 
with a sweet seriousness that 
clinched Bert’s resolve. 

Ten minutes later a knock came 
at the door. When Bert opened 
it he found Jason Woods outside. 

“Haven’t time to come in,” he 
said. “Got anything to do now, 
Bert?” 

“No, sir; I haven’t.”’ 

“Want a job?” 

“Yes; very much.” 

“Well, I can give you two or 
three weeks’ work down at my 
sawmill. Joe Hill, who has been 
helping me, fell and broke his arm 
yesterday, and [f must have some 
one to help me get out a lot of 
lumber I’ve contracted for. Do 
you want the place?” 

“Yes, I should be glad of it.” 

“All right. Come down to the 
mill right away and I’ll set you to 
work. We ought to be there 
now.” 

Bert did not wait to wash the 
breakfast dishes. He wrapped 
Helen up warmly and carried her 
over to Mrs. Hawes’s for the day, 
and half an hour later was at 
work with Jason Woods. 

It was hard, cold work in the 
old sawmill, and Jason Woods was a hard 
taskmaster, but Bert bore the faultfinding in 
silence, and did his utmost to please. He kept 








Having to help your mother so much, especially | steadily in mind the thought of the happy Christ- 
when sherwas bedfast all those last ten weeks,| mas he should be able to give Helen as the 
has been a good thing for you. You’ve gota result of his labor. The doll, he planned, should 


but alas! with how many changes of the persons | ice, and the queen comes to look on for a time, 
who meet! Old faces are no more seen, but | while her Indian servants are attentive observers 
there is an abundance of young voices whose | of the game, and look strange enough in their 
merriment cannot be marred by any such | turbans and white garments at the edge of the 
thoughts. As with all parents and grandparents, | ice. They are Mohammedans, and do not come 
it is in them that the queen takes delight. She | with the rest of the household to church, but live 
loves to give pleasure to all her people, although by themselves, cook by themselves, and have 


her own share in joy may be small, and she 
watches with sympathy the enjoyment of others. 

In all the observances of the festival she keeps 
to what her husband did. This is always good 
in her eyes. As he ordered things, so she 
desires that they be now. He was no niggard 
in such matters, and his wholesome discipline 
and the rein he gave to pleasure is the ideal of 
his widow today. In the unselfish thought of 
others he found his best reward. 

One of the dearest pleasures men can have is 
to keep a family and its connections together in 





their wives hidden away in cottages near the 
palace. They are good and loyal subjects, 
although they cannot join in the queen’s favorite 
Christmas hymn: 


Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King ! 


Some day, when one of the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion sails from New York to 
see Old England, he will coast along the southern 
English shore, and entering the Solent, will see 
on his right the Isle of Wight marked out by the 
white cliffs of chalk at first, and then by green 


real woman’s faculty for doing things.”’ 

This was true, although dishwashing and 
cooking and sweeping and kindred-duties were | 
as repugnant to Bert Dodge as they would be to 
any boy ; but poverty had obliged him to do these 
things, and he had done them cheerfully and 
well. 

The house was a tiny red and white one in the 
suburbs of a small New England town. There 
was only one dwelling very near it, and that was | 
just across the road—a tiny wooden building | 
where lived the Widow Hawes-and her seven | 
noisy, rollicking children, whose boisterous fun | 
did not disturb their warm-hearted, easy-going 
mother in the least. 

It was a mystery to her neighbors how she 
ever found room for so many children in such a | 
tiny box of a house. When they said as much 
to, her she laughed her loud, cheery laugh, and 
said: 

“There isn’t much room in my house, but 
there’s room enough in my heart.” 

Bert’s determination to remain at the old house 
and to keep Helen with him was partly due to 
the fact that Mrs. Hawes had encouraged him | 
to do so, | 

“T’ll help you all I can,” she said, “and Helen | 
can come over and play with my little Susie | 





| go into her stocking, and he would get her some 
little toys for the tree they were going to have at 
Mrs. Hawes’s. 

He had promised Helen that the doll should 
surely come. His work at the sawmill would 
be finished two days before Christmas, and he 
had planned to walk seven miles to Hillsboro,— 
a much larger town than Horton,—where he 
was sure that he could find just such a doll as 
Helen had described. 

Jason Woods owed Bert twenty dollars when 
the time for which he had been hired was up, but 
when the last day and the last hour’s work was 
done Jason was not ready to pay. 

“Well, Bert,” he said, “I’ll say for ye that 
you’ve done your work first-rate, and I'll hire 
you again if I need any one. I owe you twenty 
dollars, don’t 1?’ 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

“That’s the way I figure it out. Well, you 
come over to my house the first day of January 
and I’l] have the money for you. I won’t get the 
money on this contract until then, and my folks 
have ding-donged al] my ready money away from 
me for their Christmas nonsense.” 

Bert was too much surprised and disappointed 
to speak for a moment. Then he said, “If you 
could let me have just a part of it.” 

“Don’t see how I can, Bert. I need all the 





harmony and welldoing. Christmas festivals | slopes and woodland. JBefore he turns up 
sive an opportunity to do this, and it has been | Southampton water, a long inlet, he will see, 
the queen’s wish, and a wish that has found | rising over the woods of the island, two tall Italian 
fulfilment in success, to do this, and to make her towers. These mark the home of the queen. 

family life an example to her countrymen. Her| On a fine, calm day he may even hear from 


and Maggie and the others when you have to be 
away at work. She won’t be any trouble or in | money I’ve got on hand. It’s only about a week 
the least in the way.” | until the first of January. I guess you'll have 

Bert: was thus able to accept any temporary | to wait. Wish you’d pile up them boards behind 
employment he could find. He was a robust | you before you go. I’ve got to be off right now.” 
boy of seventeen and willing to work. It was} He took his overcoat from a peg in the wall 
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near the door of the sawmill, and departed with- 
out noticing how Bert’s lips quivered as he anid, 
“All right, sir.’’ 

But in his heart Bert thought that it was all 
wrong. He had been so sure of receiving his 
money that when the mill had been stopped for 
repairs one day of the previous week he had 
walked to Hillsboro, and selected the doll and 
some other things for Helen, fearing that the 
best of everything would be gone if he waited 
until the day before Christmas. Having found 
just such a doll as Helen had described—no 
other like it was left in the only toy store in 
Hillsboro—he had had it and a few other toys 
put aside for him in a box, for which he had 
promised to call by twelve o’clock on the day 
before Christmas. 

“And now I can’t get them,” he said, bitterly. 
“They’ll be sold to some one else if I’m not there 
by noon. Oh, it’s meaner than mean for Jason 
Woods to keep me out of my money. He is the 
richest man in town. He could pay me if he 
would! Poor little Helen! I haven’t a cent 
with which to keep my promise to her, and 
there’s only one day between now and Christmas! 
The child will be so disappointed! And I wanted 
to get some little things to put on the tree for 
the Hawes children. Their mother has been so 
good to Helen and me!” 

He brushed the tears from his eyes with the 
back of his rough, red hand as he went into 
the mill to get his old overcoat, which was worn 
beyond repair. It hung on a peg close to the one 
from which Jason Woods had taken his own 
thick, warm overcoat. Bert set down his little 
tin dinner-pail, and when he stooped to pick it 
up he saw a little roll of green paper lying by 
the pail. 

“Why! it’s money!” he exclaimed. He 





smoothed out the little roll and found it to consist 
of four almost new five-dollar bills. 

“Twenty dollars! Exactly what he 
owes me!” exclaimed Bert. “And 
Jason Woods said he didn’t have any 
money! This belongs to me by all that 
is fair and just! It is my rightful due! 
It is mine! I'll tell him boldly that I 
found the money, and kept it because 
I had a right to it! Now Helen can 
have her doll! I'll go to Hillsboro to- 
morrow !”” io ws 

If Jason Woods had a “soft spot” in 
his heart it was for his little grand- 
daughter Marjorie, who was just the 
age of Helen Dodge. Hence Jason 
entered the toy store in Hillsboro on 
the day before Christmas in search of 
things for Marjorie’s stocking. 

“She wanted me to get her a big doll 
with real hair and real shoes, a doll 
that would make a noise, and open and 
shut its eyes, and she wanted it to have on a hat 
and a muff to put its hands in.” 

“Well, I’ve only one doll of that kind left, Mr. 
Woods,” said the proprietor. “And I don’t know 
that I ought to sell it. You see it’s like this: A 
lad of sixteen or seventeen came in here and 
bought the doll and some other things one day 
last week, and had them put aside for him, saying 
that he would come for them by noon to-day. 
I don’t often sell goods that way, particularly to 
strangers, but this was such an honest-looking 
boy, and he seemed so anxious to have the doll 
and other things saved for him until to-day that 
I agreed to do it. By the way, he said that he 
was working for a man over in Horton, where 


you live, and that he’d get his pay last night. 


He said he wanted the doll for his little sister. 
He looked as if he’d better spend the two dollars 
the doll cost on clothes for himself. Well, it’s 
now after one o’clock and he said he’d be here 
by noon, so I feel free to sell if. I can’t have 
an expensive doll like that left on my hands.” 

He took a box from under the counter as he 
spoke and said, “‘Here it is with his name on it— 
Bertram D. Dodge. Maybe you know him.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Do you suppose he’ll come for these things?” 

“T can’t say, probably not.” 

“Maybe he didn’t get the money he expected 
to get last night.” 

“No, he—he—maybe he didn’t.” 

“Well, I guess you may have the doll. But 
can’t help feeling a little sorry for the boy. He 
had a good face, and I know his heart was set 
on having the doll. He'll be awfully disap- 
pointed if somebody has kept him out of his 
money. That’s a thing [ couldn’t do; but I 
suppose there are plenty of people who will take 
advantage of a boy when they would hardly care 
to ask a man to wait for his pay. Excuse mea 
few minutes while I wait on that lady.”’ 

As Jason Woods looked at the doll and the 
few cheap little things in the box, his slumbering 
conscience awoke. He thought how hard and 
faithfully Bert had worked, and he remembered 
now that the boy had looked almost frightened 
when told that he was not to get his money the 
evening before. 
store came back Jason said: 


“T’ll take that box of things just as it is, and 


the next best doll you’ve got.” 

Half an hour later the owner of the sawmill 
was on his way home. It was very cold, and it | 
had begun to snow. He had driven about three 


miles when he came toa boy sitting on a log by 
the roadside, who called out excitedly : 
1 want to see you!” 


“Stop, Mr. Woods, stop! 
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Bert thrust his hand into his pocket, and 
brought forth a roll of bills. “Here,” he said, 
“I’m sure this money belongs to you. There’s 
twenty dollars of it. I found it in the sawmill 
last night. I’ve been sitting on that log two 
hours trying to make myself think 1 had a right 
to keep it because you owed me that much. 
Here’s the money. I beg your pardon for 
keeping it so long. I did wrong.” 

“Put the money into your pocket, Bert. It | 
belongs to you, for I owe it to you. Get into the 
sleigh and let me carry you back home. I’ve got 
the doll and the other things you had put aside 
at the toy store. I am going to be little Helen’s 
Santa Claus this year and yours, too. You 
worked overtime several days, and I didn’t 
allow you anything for it, so I’ve made it up to 
you in a Christmas present of a new overcoat | 
that I’ve got under the sleigh seat. Get up there, | 
Nell! what’s the matter with you? ” 

J. L. HARBOUR. 








| caught the opposite gunwale, thus bringing the 
| boat again bottom up. 
| failed once more. 


or 


Fixing the Responsibility. 


T was a terrible experience,” said the boy, 
as he pulled at the oars. “You 
see, his cousin forgot herself and 
snatched at a water-lily, and the 
canoe went over. Sam’s feet were 
caught under a thwart, and he was 
nearly drowned before he could 
free himself. Then, when he came 
up, his cousin wasn’t to be seen. 
It was a coal-black night, and Sam 
said he was just beginning to realize 
that the only thing for him to do was to go down, 
too, when his hand caught her hair; her face 











was under water. He managed to get her | hotels and cottages from which they had come, 





COMPANION. 


was rocking. With a wild little laugh, Katharine 
dropped down to seize the gunwale and steady 
herself, and the boat keeled. Lewis had a 
momentary vision of her going under in a bunch, 
and in the next fraction of a second he was blind 
and deaf and cool below the surface. 

When he came to the top, he found Katharine 
clinging to the boat, which was lying bottom up. 
Her bjue cap was drifting a few feet away, and 
strings of brown hair hung over her wet, ruefully 
smiling face. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she said, as Lewis, sputter- 
ing, seized the gunwale beside her. “I shall 
never try to help anybody out again.” 

“You’ll have to, now,”’ he said, grimly. “We 
have got to right this boat. ‘Take hold of your 
end and try to turn the thing over, while I lift 
here. Now.” 

And over it went, but on the way it filled with 
water. In that condition it would not support 
them, so Lewis plunged one side under and then 





They tried it again, and 


“Anyhow, it keeps us afloat this way,” said 
Katharine, and she blew a troublesome strand of 
hair away from her lips unconcernedly. 

“All the same, we’re in a very nasty fix,” 
Lewis maintained. “With the yacht-races at 
Shepard’s Roads, there isn’t likely to be any boat 
coming round the Point. It’s nearly six o’clock, 
and there’s no reason for expecting any one to 
appear on that forsaken beach.” 

Katharine looked at the distant scallop of 
narrow beach, covered with rocks and fringed 
with dark pines. It was not more than a mile 
long, for the sea cut in behind it on either side. 
Nowhere on it was visible a house or a human 
being. Bay Head, the collection of summer 











**ALL THE SAME, WE’RE IN A VERY NASTY FIX.’’ 


ashore,—they were quite near, you know,—but 
he was so exhausted that for about three minutes 
he couldn’t do a thing for her; just iay flat, 
although she was unconscious.” 

“T don’t see why he should have felt so,” said 
the girl sitting in the stern of the boat. “I think 
the world is altogether too hard on men. If she 
had been drowned, it wouldn’t have been any- 
body’s fault but her own, and why couldn’t he 
have come back, I should like to know ?” 

“Well,” said the boy, gravely, “when a man 
goes out in a boat with a girl, he’s responsible 
for her. And I think it’s natural he should feel 
he couldn’t come home alone.’ 

“But, Lewis, think how absurd. Now you 
know you’re really not responsible for me. This 
is my boat; I’m perfectly able to manage it; 
better able than you are,—don’t get angry,—and 
I asked you to come out in it, and I’m simply 
allowing you to row. And suppose I were to 
capsize it, and you couldn’t possibly save me, do 
you mean to say you’d feel obliged to go down 
yourself? Why, the responsibility is mine 
entirely.” 

They argued the matter with seriousness and 
conviction. Lewis was seventeen, Katharine 
sixteen, and both clung to their opinions with 
tenacity. The narrow boat sped through the 
smooth water toward the descending sun. Be- 
hind them the island, where they had been 
gathering blackberries, rose like a stiff, green 
bouquet, and the empty ocean stretched away. 
beyond it and merged into the neutral-tinted haze 
of the horizon. It was warm, and the boat was 
still some distance from the shore. Lewis stopped 
rowing while he drew out his handkerchief and 
wiped his perspiring face. Katharine had 
noticed that his mouth twitched each time he 
pulled on the oars. 

“You’re tired, Lewis,” she said. 
row the rest of the way.” 

“T’m not very tired,” he said. 
home all right. ”’ 

“Of course you can, you ridiculous boy. But 
you’re not called on for a display of pluck. I 
want to row. I want the exercise.” 


“Let me 


“T can get you 





When the proprietor of the | 


As he drew in the oars, she started up, rocking 
the light boat. 

“Took out!’* he warned her. 

She laughed confidently. “You’re not used to 
| boats, Lewis; I can do anything in this tub. 
| And you know, ” she said, tauntingly, “that if 
anything does happen, the responsibility’s mine.” 
He rose with great caution and held out his 
| hand to steady her. She disregarded it, and 
stepped briskly forward with a perverse display 
of dexterity and daring. In an instant the boat 


was on the other side of the Point, where the 
second scallop of beach began, and the Point was 
half a mile wide. 

“You might shout,” suggested Katharine. 

“Ahoy! ahoy!” sang out Lewis. “Ahoy! 
ahoy 1? 

He waited and listened, but there was no an- 
swer; only the flapping and purring of the small 
waves against the boat. Meanwhile, the oars had 
drifted away, and were now perhaps a hundred 
feet from the boat and twenty-five feet apart. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” said Lewis, 
finally. ‘“You’ll have to hang on here while I 
swim ashore and go across the Point for help. 
There’s no telling when our families will be back 
from Shepard’s Roads to look for us. You can 
hang on, can’t you?” 

She surveyed him, or as much of him as was 
visible—his thin, colorless face and slender neck, 
to which by no possibility could an athletic body 
be fitted. Yet his face was resolute enough, and 
there was spirit in his clear eyes, high brow and’ 
firm mouth. 

“You’re not a very good swimmer, are you ?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he admitted. 
to do.” 

“How far is it to land?” she asked. 
mile?” 

“More or less. 1 never can tell distance across 
water—whether it’s farther than it looks or looks 
farther than it is.” 

“We'll swim it together.” 

“You can’t,” he declated. ‘Your clothes — 

“T can fix that,” she said, quickly. “My 
bicycle skirt is light and won’t bother me; I can 
slip off my shirt-waist; and if you’ll cut off my | 
shoes so that I can get rid of them, I’ll be all 
right.” 

“T don’t like the idea,” he objected. “I don’t 
know how much I could —_ you; I’m not a 
good swimmer.” 

“But I am,” she replied. 
time and getting chilled.” 

“T admire your nerve,” he said at last, pulling 
at the wet strings of his cravat. 


“But it’s the only thing 
“Half a 


Lewis cut the strings of her shoes, and she did 
| the same for him. ‘They put the shoes on the 
boat, and looked frankly at each other, each 
measuring the other’s strength. Katharine, 
deep-chested, with her handsome brown color 
and eager face, her strong, firm arms and neck, 


armed, thin and narrow, felt the contrast. They 
had not spoken a word of encouragement to each | 





other, yet neither of them felt quite safe. Lewis | 
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knew that he had never swum as far as from the 

boat to the shore; Katharine did not know 

whether she ever had or not. 

“Are you sure, now, that it wouldn’t be wiser 
to hang on here and trust to my bringing help 
or to some one’s picking you up?” 

“Let’s start,’”’ she answered. 

They struck away from the boat with the 
elation with which, after doubt and even dread, 
one will take the final plunge into danger. And 
when they had gone a little way, it seemed so 
easy to move through the gently swelling water 
that the distance to the goal was not disturbing. 
The motion was insidiously pleasant, and they 
swam side by side, breasting the waves and 
breathing rhythmically. 

The sun, low and blazing above the pines, 
shone in their upturned faces, and the surface of 
the water before them was silvered, blinding, like 
glistening plates and scales. After a time it 
seemed to Lewis, squinting into this gorgeous- 
ness, as if he ought to hear silvery, bell-like 
sounds from these shifting plates, these flashing 
slivers and rolling ridges of bright metal. He 
found himself listening absurdly for them. To 
the tiring swimmer there will come fanciful 
thoughts, too childish for one upright on solid 
ground. When he realized that the strong, 
constantly shifting glare would bring on a head- 
ache if he did not shake off its fascination, he 
turned his face away. He glanced back at the 
boat to see how far they had come, and felt a 
sudden access of energy and fear, for it was still 
not as far from them as the shore. Fortunately, 
Katharine, a little ahead, was showing no sign 
of distress. So he looked over the blue water 
outside of the silvery sun-path, and rested his 
eyes on a great cone-shaped rock at the edge of 
the beach. 

In the determination not to acknowledge that 
his legs felt heavy, that his arms ached, 
that his breath was beginning to come 
hard, he kept his eyes fixed on that 
rock. It seemed as if, with his attention 
thus concentrated, he would have less 
opportunity to feel fatigue, and that, 
left to themselves, his arms and legs 
and lungs would do their work mechan- 
ically and without failing. 

Not having felt even dimly that a 
struggle was inevitable, Katharine had 
been driven to no tense mental preoc- 
cupation. She had been swimming 
lazily, watching two sea-gulls that 
circled and dipped and skimmed near 
the shore; but when their white bodies 
had glistened into the line of light and 
been eaten up, like a moth by a flame, 
she had quickened her pace, turning 
over on her side away from Lewis, and 
striking out with long, exultant reaches. 

She had not noticed the gradual 

increase of effort that Lewis was making—the 
pathetic, gasping breaths, the quick, shortened 
strokes. But now she turned toward him, and 
saw his mouth opening and closing as if he were 
in pain, and the concentrated expression of his 
eyes. 

“You’d better turn over on your back and 
rest,” she said, quietly. 

“f can’t swim much that way,” he answered, 
in a rapid breath, without moving his eyes. 

“Try floating.” 

“I never could learn how to do it.” 

“Then go slower,”’ she begged, slackening her 
own stroke. 

He pushed on with feeble violence. They 
were still a long distance from shore—perhaps 
two hundred yards. In his weakness, as he 
swung slowly up and down with the waves, it 
seemed as if there were no stability in the world 
before him. The beach kept running into the 
water and out again; it was now wide, now 
narrow ; here and there big rocks capered, and 
the trees wavered against the sky. He shut his 
eyes against these sickening phenomena and 
pounded on, with his lungs gasping and his heart 
tightening. If he could only drop his face for- 
ward and lay it on a soft wave, as on a pillow, 
and rest the aching back of his neck! 

The muscles of his arms and shoulders felt 
large and fastened to him like weights, and their 
function seemed to be to block his stroke instead 





“We're wasting | 


Katharine prepared herself for the swim. | 


seemed the better equipped; and Lewis, white- | 


of to impel it. Yielding to the ache in his neck, 
_|he allowed his head to drop forward. He took 
| in a mouthful of water and sputtered and strug- 
'gled. Then he rolled over on his back and lay 
with his arms idle, striking out wearily with his 
| legs. 

Meanwhile, Katharine had edged closer to him, 
| watching his struggles silently. 
“Don’t wait for me,’ he said. 
| ming or you’ll get tired and cold.” 
| “But can’t you come, too?’ she asked. 

“I don’t make any headway lying on my back. 
| After I’m rested I’ll follow you.” 

He was so breathless and cold that his words 
| came rapid and half-articulate from his stiff jaws. 
| Katharine turned on her back and floated close 
| to him. 

“‘Are you tired, too?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, cheerfully, “not very. 
then I may be.” 

“You're apt to get cold resting,” he reminled 
her. 

She made no answer to this, knowing it was 
pone After a moment of silence, Lewis rolled 

over on his breast and floundered forward, feeling 
‘that Katharine must be kept in motion. She 


“Go on swilm- 


But 
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followed, not understanding the impulse that 
had prompted him, and coming up, cried: 

“Now we're off.” 

He made no reply. Every cord in his arms 
and shoulders was strained, as if he had been 
strung up by the thumbs. He dared not try to 
take a full stroke with his legs lest cramps should 
instantly knot his muscles, and therefore his 
motions became shorter, quicker, more exhaust- 
ing. He realized that for him it was a hopeless 
fight, and for one sharp moment he looked at 
Katharine, trying to convey to her the truth. 
She was about six feet away, swimming on her 
side, breathing a little hard, and watching him 
with intent eyes. Her hair had become unloosed, 
and trailed over her shoulders. 

“It’s not so far, now,” she assured him. 

“No, not so far,”’ he thought. 

To go down quietly, without terrifying and 
appalling her, was what was before him. 

The sun had sunk so low that the water was 
purple now, and the pines were austere against 
the beautiful cool pink of the western sky. In 
this solemn, shadowed quiet the thought of 
drowning was less incongruous than when the sun 
had danced on the water and Lewis had listened 
for faint, sweet sounds. He only hoped, for his 
own and Katharine’s sake, that death would be 
swift. He concluded that at the worst there 
would not be more than a minute of conscious- 
ness and agony. 

“Go right on,” he gasped. “I can’t make it. 
Don’t mind me—go on.” 

Then he went under, deliberately drawing the 
salt water into his nose and throat. But in the 
choking pain he lost his head and tried to ery 
out, and came with a rush, strangling and 
bursting, to the surface. Instinctively he beat 
about and gasped to keep afloat, in spite of his 
resolve to go down without making a disturb- 
ance; and he felt relief, of which he was 
ashamed, when his hair was pulled sharply 
and he was jerked over on his back. At first he 
could not speak ; he lay gagging and swallowing, 
with tears running from his eyes and sharp 
water in his nose and lungs. 

, “Lie perfectly quiet and you’ll be all right,” 
said Katharine. 

“You oughtn’t to have—you can’t tow me,”’ he 
gasped. 

He could not see her face, for she held the 
back of his head firmly. 

“Don’t worry about that,” she answered, with 
a strained little laugh. 

His body was inert; he tried in a mechanical 
way to strike out with his legs, but after two or 
three efforts they dragged, and he stared into 
space helplessly. 

Katharine, finding that while swimming on 
her back she was making small progress, turned 
on her side, slipping her left hand under his head 
in place of her right. But this position was 
impracticable, and almost immediately she had 
to roll over again, with something like a sigh. 
This sound and her heavy breathing woke 
Lewis’s senses. He twisted about and caught a 
glimpse of the shore; it still seemed hopelessly 
far away. 

It took a moment’s consideration, and then up 
shot his right hand and he unclasped the rigid 
but unsuspecting fingers in his hair. He did not 
sink, for Katharine instantly caught the back of 
his shirt. 

“T won’t let you go,” she panted. “You 
sha’n’t drown—you sha’n’t drown!” 

He could not reach her hand where it was 
now, and her grip was firm. 

“But you’ll never do it,” he gasped. “We'll 
both drown—it’s better for one than two!” 

She paid no attention to him. He thrashed 
about, trying to get away from her, and begged 
and stormed. 

“Katharine, let me go! You're worn out. I 
can swim—I’m sure I can; let me try, Kath- 
arine.”’ 

“I won't,’ she breathed, sternly. ‘You're 
only tiring me out, making such a fuss. Keep 
still !’’ 

She paddled with her left hand as she towed 
Lewis with her right. Now and then she would 
dip and twist her head to catch a glimpse of the 
shore, and these glimpses were not encouraging. 
She was cold, and she felt as if her flesh were 
bound tightly about her joints. There was 
hardly more power in her strokes than in the 
swing of a dying pendulum. She was not stolid 
enough to restrain a despairing roll of the head 
anda sob. It wasn’t that death itself frightened 
her so terribly, or that she dreaded the agony 
before the end; it was’ the thought of the effect 
on those at home that possessed and harrowed 
her heart. She imagined her father and mother 
Standing side by side on the shore and looking 
out on the empty ocean; she saw her mother 
bury her face on her father’s breast while he 
kept looking, looking — 

Lewis’s insistence compelled an answer. 

“Please, Katharine, please,” he begged, in 
tears. 

“No, Lewis,” she answered, with a sob. 
“T’m—responsible.” 

He flung up a hand and smote the water, 
crying out in anguish, “Oh, if I weren’t such a 
weak, weak thing!” 

Katharine’s sustaining efforts grew feebler and 
feebler. Then they ceased, and she choked. 
Lewis slipped his arm under her waist; they 
struggled for breath; and then Katharine rose 
upright, crying chokingly, “Lewis! Lewis!” 





|and with their eyes fixed on the water before 
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Then she shook with convulsive catches for 
breath. She was standing with her head and 
neck out of water, and Lewis was face to face 
with her, swaying and bewildered. | 

“We sha’n’t die after all, Lewis.” 

“No, no!”” he answered, dazed. And then he | 
added, in affright, ““Don’t faint.” 

‘They waited a little while, the mild sea sway- | 
ing them back and forth; then they moved 
toward the shore along the sand-ber, staggering, 








them. It shallowed more and more, and as their 
eyes, which had grown weary with exploring the 
unhelping sky, became accustomed to the effort 
of vision, they could see the dull bottom, brown 
and shaggy here and there with seaweed. Before 
and near them spread the thin forest of pines 
and cedars, making a tracery against the flush of 
the sunset; a breeze moved about in the trees, 
scattering little flickers of light; the band of 
rocks along the shore widened for them and 
received them. They lay prone, panting and 
faint, on the stones near the edge. 

By and by Lewis, in a voice that, with the 
singing of the water in his ears, seemed to him- 
self thin and distant, said, “But you oughtn’t 
to have hung on to me, Katharine, when you 
thought there was no chance.” 

She smiled proudly. “If I had been 
the boy and you had been the girl, would 
I have had any right to let go?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“Well,” she said, “I caused 
it all, I was the better swim- 
mer, and I simply occupied 
the boy’s place; I had to look 
out for you. If I’d dropped 
you and saved myself, don’t 
you suppose I’d have always 
—well, felt almost guilty of 
murder? A girl’s got to be 
just as stanch as a boy when 
things depend on her.” 

“TI wish you hadn’t had to 
feel they depended on you,” 
he said, in a _ humiliated 
tone. 

“You needn’t feel badly,’ 
she answered, consolingly. 
“You are really braver than 
I am. For if I’d had the 
girl’s place, I’d never have 
tried to go down. In the 
boy’s place | had to take the 
boy’s part; but you were in 
the girl’s place and you didn’t 
act like a girl—like me, if I’d 
been there. Satisfied?” 

A few minutes later, while 
the low light was still striking 
under the branches, two drenched and bare- 
armed figures were toiling through the forest, 
picking their way cautiously in stocking feet. 

ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 








Wife and Bear. 


ENTLEY is one of those dear little New 

H England villages where any old lady 

with whom one sits down to have a chat 

can tell numberless anecdotes of the courtships, 

quarrels, marriages and funerals of the inhabi- 
tants for generations back. 

A favorite tale is one of a local termagant, 
married to a meek little husband, who never 
found spirit for more effective remonstrance 
against her tantrums than the half-alarmed, half- | 
reproachful expostulation, “‘N-n-n-now, Lucy 
Ellen! N-n-n-n-now really !” 

One day a man with a performing bear arrived 
in Hentley. It was extremely hot weather, and 
the beast felt the oppression of his shaggy hide. 
He became ugly, slipped the muzzle, frightened 
off his keepers, and began to ramble about the | 
village frightening the inhabitants. 

In the course of his wanderings he reached | 
the house of the henpecked husband, who | 
happened to be alone. The bear, smelling some 
honey which had been stored in the pantry, | 
nosed for awhile about the outside of the dwell- | 
ing, and then with a sudden shove of his great | 
body burst in the door. 

The neighbors heard a terrified shriek, and ' 
several of the boldest among them, catching up 
scythes, sticks and old guns, rushed to the 
rescue, expecting to find the poor little man in 
the ferocious hug of the bear. 

As they approached the house strange sounds 
were heard—grunts, growlings, rattlings, smash- 
ings and gulpings, with a running accompani- 
ment of inarticulate remarks. Looking in at the 
window, they beheld the bear overturning and | 
devouring such edibles as pleased his fancy, 
while barricaded in a corner behind the kitchen 
table the master of the house, trembling and | 
entirely too confused in his terror to know what 
he was doing or saying, had instinctively fallen 
back upon the familiar phrase which served him 
in a domestic crisis. 

“N-n-n-n-now,” he was gurgling hysterically 
to his unwelcome guest, as first honey, then 
sugar, then preserves, vanished before its rapa- 
cous appetite—early courses of a meal of which 
he expected to provide the dessert in person— | 
“N-n-n-n-now, Lucy Ellen! N-n-n-now really, 
Lucy Ellen!” 








The bear, gorged and satisfied, was soon 


**AND CAUGHT THE OUTSTRETCHED HAND OF RUSH.”’ 
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captured, and waddled peacefully away with its | fight against the flames above their own heads, 
owner; but for many years after the episode | and the men of the insurance patrols began to 
Lucy Ellen turned red if a bear was mentioned | cover up everything in the building with their 
in her presence, and Hentley old folk chuckle | big rubber blankets. Assistant Foreman Fitz- 
over it delightedly to this day. simmons, of Engine Three, with half a dozen 
men of his company, worked on the fifth floor of 
the Manhattan building. They were so intent on 
the fight they were making in Bleecker Street 
| that they did not notice what was going on over 
| their heads until, with a great crash, the seventh 
| floor fell in at the rear. It carried the rear of the 
OT for many months had there been | sixth floor down with it, and the ruins tore 
such a dangerous-looking fire as Chief | down the stairway, carrying a dozen men with 
Bonner found when he reached the | them. 
corner of Bleecker Street and Broad-| Then Fitzsimmons saw that he was cut off. 
way, in New York City, on election night, 1895. | His hose-lines had been broken by the wreck of 
The flames were leaping across Bleecker Street | the stairway, and he was helpless against the 
from the tinder-dry old Empire Bank on the | flames that flew into the room from the rear. 

He ran to a window on the 
Broadway side, and shouted to some 
of his fellows in the street. Flames 
were bursting out of the windows 
behind him on the Bleecker Street 
side, 

The men in the street had heard 
of the wreck in the stairway. They 
had seen some firemen run out into 
the awful heat and get away, and 
they had seen one battalion chief 
carried out so badly injured that he 
would probably never respond to 
another alarm. ‘They understood 
what Fitzsimmons’s call meant. 

In a twinkling a great extension 
ladder began crawling up the Broad- 
way face of the Manhattan building. 
The crowd in Bleecker Street saw 
that the fight for life had begun, 
and became silent with anxiety. 

The fire was near the men at 
the fifth-floor window when the top 
of the long ladder came in sight. 
One by one they went out. Fitzsimmons 
waited for his men to go first; but the last 
went through smoke and flame, and the 
assistant foreman knew that he could not 
follow. The men in the street had made a 
mistake. The ladder had been erected to the 
southernmost window nearest .the Bleecker 
Street side. 

Fitzsimmons ran to the window farthest north. 
The men in the street knew that before the big 
ladder could be shifted the fire, working through 
the building, would have reached Fitzsimmons. 
The crowd saw, too, and a deep, desperate shout 
boomed out above the rvar of the fire. 

Then the great deed was done. On the fifth 
floor of the building adjoining the Manhattan 
building the men of the fire patrols One and 
Two were at work. They heard the shout of 
south side, and licking up the window-frames in | the crowd, and looked out of the window. In 
the tall, new “fire-proof’” Manhattan Savings|an instant they comprehended the peril of 
Institution building on the northeast corner. Fitzsimmons. 

Second and third alarms had been sent in by| The building they were in was older than the 
the first battalion chief on hand, and these the | Manhattan, and the floors were not on the same 
cautious chief soon followed with a fourth, and | level. Fitzsimmons, at his window, was three 
then a fifth. So the streets near the fire were| or four feet above them, and the Manhattan 
filled with apparatus. The noise of twenty-six | building projected out in front of their building 
steamers rose, like the purring of a gigantic cat, | almost a foot. 
over the roar of the flames and the din of shouted The window-ledge was too narrow to furnish 
orders, and afar off the siren of the New Yorker | footing, even for these steady-headed men of 
hooted its raucous warning to the crowding | courage. 

North River craft, as the big fire-boat raced up Under Fitzsimmons’s window was a ledge five 
the river from her berth at the Battery. inches wide. By this he could reach the corner 

It was early in the evening, and the great tide | of his building if he had anything with which to 
of the curious was just setting toward the news- | steady himself; but after that—what? 
paper offices in Printing-House Square to watch! It took but a fraction of a second to decide. 
the bulletins of election returns. The clanging | Under their narrow ledge, and wired stoutly to 
bells of the hurrying engines warned the crowds | it, the insurance patrolmen saw a huge sign that 
that the bright light at Bleecker Street and | ran across the face of the building. Out on 
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Narrow Escapes of Firemen. 
IV.—Fitzsimmons’s Span of Life. 














| Broadway came from no election-night bonfire, | that sign crawled John Rush of Patrol ‘T'wo. 


and they surged after the firemen. Close behind, with his arms clasping Rush by 

The streets filled up, and traffic was blocked. | the legs and steadying him, came James Barnett 
Still the crowds came. The reserves from three | of Patrol One. As they inched along the big 
police stations were ordered out to help the men | sign, their mates followed, each clasping the man 
on post. They forced back the eager spectators | ahead, and each steadied by the man behind. 
and got the fire-lines sufficiently extended, so | Thus the span of life was formed that reached at 
that the firemen had plenty of room to work. last the corner of the Manhattan building. 

And they needed room. A strong southeast The angry roar of the fire behind him grew 
breeze beat the leaping flames down, and drove steadily louder, but above it Fitzsimmons heard 
them in level jets of fire across narrow Bleecker | the voice of Rush calling to him. Then he saw 
Street and against the tall Manhattan building. | the head and shoulders of Rush appear around 

Work as they might, the firemen could not | the corner of the Manhattan building. Rush 
check the fire. Chief Bonner saw that, in spite | had risen to his feet, and steadied by Barnett, 
of the best his good men could do, the flames | crawled up to the ledge under Fitzsimmons’s 
were likely to take the Manhattan building. | window. 

Calls went out for special apparatus, and then| Fitzsimmons stood out on the window-ledge, 
the alert operators, watching in fire headquarters, | leaned forward, and caught the outstretched 
heard the little wheels of the register begin to| hand of Rush. ‘Then began the backward 
buzz, and listening intently, marked the “two| passage. Steadied by Barnett, Rush and Fitz- 
nines,” the desperate call for help that Chief | simmons reached the corner. Around the corner, 
Bonner had sent out only once before in his | down to the big, heavy sign, and slowly, along it, 
career. the brave fellows crawled. It seemed to the crowd 

An instant later the heavy gong in every | in the street as if it would never be ended. 
station-house in the city was hammering out the Desperate fear was in the watchers lest the 
“two nines,” and in ten seconds every engine | sign should not bear the strain. If that gave 
below Fifty-ninth Street, not previously called way, no power could save Fitzsimmons and his 
out, had started for the fire, while part of that | mates from terrible death on the flagging sixty 
above Fifty-ninth Street hurried down to take | feet below. But the sign held. Man by man 
station in vacant houses and redistrict the| | they reached the window. Barnett was in, Rush 
city. was in, and at last Fitzsimmons. For an instant 

It was when the fire was at its worst that the | the assistant foreman stood at the window and 
crowd in Bleecker Street, well west of Broad- | bared his head. 
way, saw the wonderful rescue. A roar, like the thunder of angry surf, rose up 

The men of half a dozen engines had taken to him from the street. Then a long, hungry, 
their hose up into the Manhattan building to | red tongue thrust out of the window he had just 
fight the flames across the street, but in spite of | left, curled around the corner of the Manhattan 
them, the fire got into the top floors of the building | building, and lapped at the sign that had bridged 
| they were occupying. So they had to turn their’ his way to life. Oscar Kina DAVIs. 
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Current Topics. 


The old proverb that a nation may be 
judged by its songs is not disproved in the case 
of the George Junior Republic, whose favorite 
slogan runs: 

Down with the boss, 
Down with the tramp, 
Down with the pauper, 
. Down with the scamp. 
Considering that most of the citizens of this 
particular “republic” are lads who were born 
into the boss-tramp-pauper-scamp class of society, 
their song is delightfully musical to patriotic ears. 

Recent receptions of military and naval 
troops in England and America emphasize the 
fact that we ought to welcome heroes in some 
more sensible way than by punching them in the 
ribs or crushing in their hats. 

“Will you allow us to pass?” an adjutant 
begged at a recent reception, adding, for empha- 
sis, “This is an ex-President of the United 
States.” 

“T do not care if it is Hobson!” retorted the 
rustic who blocked the way. “I am not going 
to have my girl pushed.” 

Whether it would be well to have an 
extra session of Congress called after the fourth 
of March is now a much discussed topic. The 
present Congress, the Fifty-fifth, and the Fifty- 
third were both summoned in extraordinary 
session. The frequency of these calls grows out 
of the long period which ordinarily elapses 
between the November election of members of 
the House and their assembling in regular session 
in December of the following year. There have 
been many earnest advocates of a change in the 
congressional calendar. 

In Albert D. Richardson’s “Beyond 
the Mississippi,” published more than a quarter 
of a century ago, occurs a passage which, in the 
light of recent events and their ulterior possibili- 
ties, seems almost prophetic. He points to the 
fact that the “Spirit of Progress,” emerging 
from Egypt and China, has passed on through 
Greece and Rome and western Europe; across 
the Atlantic, through Jamestown harbor, over 
Plymouth Rock, and on to the Pacific. “Ere 
long,” he continues, ‘‘through the Golden Gates 
of San Francisco, it will go out by the islands of 
the sea to that dreamy Orient where it was born. 
And then—what ?’’ 


Even yellow fever finds apologies. Curious 
stories of the good it incidentally did, come from 
Southerners who passed through the recent 
epidemic. A confirmed dyspeptic avers that 
now he can eat anything; aman who had suffered 
twenty years with asthma says he is wholly free 
from that distressing malady; and these and 
others declare that, if yellow fever attacks a 
person who has a chronic disease, that disease 
goes away when the fever goes. It seems fit 
and proper, too, that the more terrible malady 
should expel the less dangerous one; but since 
the patient may die while this process is going 
on, it is probable that yellow fever will never 
become a popular cure for dyspepsia and asthma. 

Generosity is only comparative, but 
its reach depends upon the basis of comparison 
chosen. The gentleman who, hearing much of 
the gifts of a rich man, computed that, in respect 
to their incomes, his own contribution need be 
but one cent, might learn a lesson from persons 
less expert in arithmetic. 

A missionary in Oklahoma lately begged all 
the church-members to try to contribute to the 
support of the church work. Two poor old 
Indian women invented a novel method of com- 
pliance with the request. They harnessed a 
horse to an old cart, roamed all over the prairies, 
picking up the bones of animals which had died 
there, drove sixty miles to a railroad, sold the 
bones for three dollars, drove the sixty miles 
back, and with happy hearts gave, not one-tenth, 
but every penny to the little church. 

A short time ago ten boys, ranging in 
age from ten to fourteen, were brought before 
a New York magistrate, charged with being 
vagrants. An officer had discovered them in a 
cellar. They had originally organized for the 
purpose of allowing the members to settle any 
controversy which might arise. In such an 
event, a “fist” fight ensued. The defeated boy 
might not protest. Neither could the victor 
exact any penalty. not at issue in the battle. 
During the summer these waifs slept anywhere. 
When the nights grew colder, they came together 
in places where there was some degree of shelter 
from the weather. 

The most popular of their resorts was the 
cellar of the empty building in which they were, 
discovered. A commendable fact revealed in 
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their examination before the magistrate was that 
the prosperous members were always expected to 
help those not doing well. A majority of the mem- 
bers were newsboys, but whether they sold papers 
or blacked boots or occupied themselves in any 
way, their earnings were held in common, and no 
member need go hungry. Naturally, they made 
the mistake of supposing that might makes right ; 
but better than this,—ignorantly, perhaps,—and 
without precisely seeing how, the little fellows 
were working out the great problem of mutual 
codperation. By aiding one another in the 
moment of need, they have practised a duty that 
maturer minds should heed. 
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INDEBTEDNESS. 


These life-days of our living 
Are days of God’s own giving. 
Swinburne. 


* 
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Secretary Hay. 


HE appointment of the Hon. John Hay as 
Secretary of State has introduced an element 
of personality in American diplomacy which 

is ordinarily lacking. He returned to Washing- 
ton from London, where he was personally 
known by Lord Salisbury and the leaders of 
English public life, and where he had been 
constantly meeting the diplomatic representatives 
of the European governments. 

Ordinarily the Secretary of ‘State is a political 
leader without diplomatic experience, and an 
unknown man abrvad. He corresponds with 
his official representatives in European capitals, 
where his letters and despatches are read to the 
chiefs of the foreign offices, who do not know 
what manner of man he is. 

In the case of Secretary Hay these conditions 
are altered. There is a touch of personality 
whenever one of his official despatches is read to 
Lord Salisbury, who has met him and known 
him intimately. This tends to promote good 
feeling and to lessen the chances of misunder- 
standing. 

The European ambassadors in London are the 
eyes and ears of their own governments. They 
have imparted their knowledge of their former 
colleague to their own foreign offices, and a 
strong side-light is thrown upon all his negotia- 
tions with European powers. ; : 

If American diplomacy were based upon 
intrigue and mystery this touch of personality 
might not be an advantage. American diplomacy 
has always been candid and straightforward. 
When there are no secrets to conceal and good 
relations are wanted with all the world, it is a 
great gain to have in the State Department a 
secretary who is favorably known abroad. 
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Meteors. 


ESIDES the ordinary scattered shooting 
stars there are others, presumably of the 
same sort, but moving in great swarms, 

and in regular orbits around the sun like comets. 
Indeed in several cases such a swarm follows in 
the wake of a comet, and is almost certainly 
related to it in some way not yet quite clear. 

Some of the meteoric orbits intersect our own ; 
and if earth and meteors happen to reach the 
crossing together, we have a meteor-shower. The 
little bodies rush into our atmosphere and burn. 
Although the meteors in such a shower are all 
really moving in parallel lines, perspective makes 
them appear to diverge from a single point in the 
heavens called its “radiant.” 

The most remarkable of these meteor-flocks is 
one that makes its circuit around the sun in a 
little more than thirty-three years, in a long, oval 
orbit which the earth crosses on November 14th. 
It is called the “Leonid” swarm, because its 
radiant is in the constellation Leo. 

Magnificent displays from it occurred in 1799, 
1833, and last in 1866 and 1867; for the flock is 
so extensive that it takes more than a year to 
pass the junction, and scattered outliers precede 
and follow the main body for several years. It 
was this advance-guard which this year gave us 
the feeble showers that have attracted so much 
attention. 2 

Next year, or perhaps in 1900, we shall 
encounter the swarm itself, and the sky will be 
filled with flying meteors for hours. Whether 
the spectacle will be visible in this part of the 
world, or not, cannot be certainly foretold. The 
radiant is above the horizon only after midnight, 
and the shower is visible only where it occurs 
between midnight and dawn of local time. 
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An American Girl’s Ministries. 


URING the Armenian massacres in Con- 
stantinople two years ago, a young Ameri- 
can teacher who had been unable to 

escape, found herself the only person to care for 
many wounded and dying martyrs. Wholly 
unpractised in medicine or surgery, and with all 
a woman’s shrinking from pain, she daily washed 
and dressed the wounds of over one hundred 
men, and nursed many of them back to strength. 
It is not strange that the Armenians from miles 
about still bring their sick to her, begging that 
she will save where all physicians have failed. 
The regiment of Rough Riders proved that 





under the imported tile of the aristocrat and the 
torn hat of the cowboy, true manhood is ready 
when American manhood is needed; and in 
mission field, tenement house and army camp, 
American womanhood, rich and poor, is no less 


alert. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Dut en low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


OO 


Spain Accepts. 


N the 28th of November the representatives 
of Spain at the Paris Peace Conference 
accepted unconditionally the terms re- 

quired by the government of the United States. 
Puerto Rico and the entire group of the Philip- 
pine Islands are ceded to this country; some 
other islands in the Pacific Ocean are also ceded 
for naval and coaling stations ; Spain relinquishes 
sovereignty over Cuba; and the United States 
will pay to Spain twenty million dollars. 

These are the leading provisions of the treaty, 
which will perhaps be signed before this issue of 
the Companion reaches its readers. The treaty 
must be ratified by the Spanish Cortes and by the 
Senate of the United States before it will be 
binding. 

The great question before the conference, that 
which caused the most opposition and hesitation 
on the part of Spain, and which was most 
earnestly discussed in this country, was that 
of sovereignty over the Philippines. So far as 
Spain is concerned the question is settled. Its 
flag will no longer wave over those islands. 

In demanding of Spain the complete cession of 
the Philippines, the President and his counsellors 
acted upon the supposition that the surrender of 
their sovereignty was demanded by our people. 
Should. the Senate ratify the formal treaty, the 
act would simply express a similar supposition. 
It would then remain for the United States to 
decide whether the islands shall be held as 
colonial possessions and governed from Washing- 
ton; or whether a native government shall be 
set up under the advice and supervision of the 
President and Congress, and maintained under 
the guarantee and protectorate of the United 
States. 

In other words, the conclusion of the treaty 


and the cession of the islands do not decide the | 


question of expansion and imperialism. Congress 
is left with a free hand to determine the future 
of the Philippines. It could not have been free 
unless the islands had been fully ceded by Spain. 
The country has yet to choose between the 


security of a policy confined to its own hemi-| 


sphere and the risks of holding and governing 
millions of people on the other side of the world. 


Oe 


Seventy Sensible Men. 


EVENTY compositors in New York City 


were out of work as the result of the 

introduction of typesetting machines. Some 

of them were also out of health from confinement 
in the close air of printing-offices. 

After consultation as to what course they 
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the Speaker, who makes the assignments, will 
doubtless be Mr. Reed, as in the last session. 
There are, however, eight important chairman- 
ships made vacant as a result of the recent 
elections, besides two places on the Ways and 
Means Committee, regarded as equivalent in 
honor to ordinary chairmanships, and three 
positions on the Appropriations Committee, 
which is next in importance. These are the 
principal chances for promotion in the next 
House. 

In the Senate, the assignments are not made 
by the presiding officer, but by “steering com- 
mittees” chosen by the senators of each party 
assembled in caucus. In selecting the members 
of the committees, the “steerers” give great 
weight to individual preferences. This it is 
possible to do in the Senate on account of its 
smaller membership, the longer term of service 
in that body, and a sense of fellowship, known 
as “senatorial courtesy,’ which is operative in 
this as in other respects. 


* 
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Christmas. 


N old song preserved in the Harleian manu- 
scripts, in the British"Museum, asserts that 
it is peculiarly lucky when Christmas falls 

on a Sunday. “That wynter shall be good,” it 
says; “the somer shall be faire and drye,” and 
the year that follows Christmas will be a “good 
tyme all thyngs to don.” 

If there is ahy virtue in the old superstition, 
1899 should be a cheerful twelvemonth. For our 
own nation, indeed, it promises well. And it 
would seem singularly fitting that a happy year 
should begin with the year’s happiest day. 

“Luck” alone will not ensure prosperity or con- 
tentment. But the Companion, while wishing its 
readers a merry Christmas, assures them of a 
“good tyme”’ to follow, if through all the months 
they cherish the Christmas spirit—the disposition 
to make the most of one’s blessings and the best 
of one’s troubles, and to be thoughtful, hopeful, 
generous and kind. 
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An Army Incident. ; 


PATHETIC story comes from a Pittsburgh 
A hospital to which a number of soldiers 
| wounded and ill with fever were taken after 
the war with Spain. One soldier, having been told 
that he could not live, begged his nurse to see that 
he was buried in his uniform. 

She went to find it, and was told that it was so 
ragged and stiff with blood that it had been 
burned. “What am I to do?” she cried. “l 
cannot find a uniform anywhere!” 

Hearing this, a poor fellow from West Virginia, 
who was just able to hobble about, went to his 
room, stripped off bis uniform torn and worn, but it 
was all he had, and clothed himself as best he 
| could in some old rags. 

“Take him this,” he said, coming out. 
| doesn’t matter for me what clothes I wear.” 

The uniform was taken to the dying man, who 
| closed his eyes satisfied that he should sleep in 
his grave clad in the livery of his country. 

| It is pleasant to know that the story reached 
| some friends of the soldiers, and that the generous- 
| hearted West Virginian went home also clad in 
the uniform in which he had served his country 
so well. 
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should puree, these ara agreed to undertake | Descriptions of the campaigns are full of indi- 
an experiment. Combining their resources, they | vidual instances of the fine temper, the courage 
hired a tract of land outside the city; employed | and unselfishness of the American man in his 
an expert and practical market gardener to super- | new work of fighting. Captain Arthur Lee, the 
intend it; and then went to work under him—as | English attaché, says: 
laborers so far as the work of the farm went, but| “I saw many thousand shots fired, but not one 
as joint masters of the profits. = ~ er. Most men a ge ye many saetes. 
: 7 ul ey never seeme angry wi 1€ 
The experiment has been a success. The men | enemy. Again he says, “I found 2 one spot” 
have gained a good living, they have a prospect is EI Conse) — a naaene a + —— 
| lying so close that one could only pass by stepping 
of profit, and every one among them who was cver them. ‘There was a strange silence among 
ill has regained his health. Chase joe, not a whieapet = a froen ; cach lay 
; j , ‘ | with closed eyes and set teeth. me of the more 
This experiment is worthy of attention. In | slightl wounded were tending those who were 
ordinary agriculture, in competition with the! badly ‘hit. Nothing could have surpassed the 
great wheat- or corn-raisers, or as isolated and | U=Skilled tenderness of these men.” 
scattered “hired men” without experience or| Mr. Harding-Davis, writing of the Battle of San 
sympathy, it is unlikely that these men would | Juan, says: “As to their suffering the wounded 
have succeeded or would have been happy. As were silent, they neither groaned, nor complained, 





market gardeners working together near a great 


city, producing things which were in daily | 


demand, and guided in their work by skilled 
superintendence, they have shown good sense, 
and reasonable success has followed. 

There may be a field for many more unemployed 
or unsatisfactorily employed workmen in similar 
enterprises. 
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Congress and its Committees. 


S soon as it is known which political party 
has been put in control of the two branches 
of a newly elected Congress, the inquiries 

next in importance relate to the committee 
changes. It is through committees that the 
business of legislation is carried on, and as 
promotion in each committee rests almost wholly 
on length of service in the committee, the old 
members have exceptional power and prominence. 
This is a fact for voters at the primaries to 
remember. 

The new congressman begins at the foot of his 
committee, and works up with a rapidity depend- 
ing largely upon how fast the men above him in 
length of service drop out. With every Congress, 
some men fail to receive a renomination, others a 
reélection; and there are always a few deaths 
and resignations. 

In the next House not many important com- 
mittee changes are expected, because the same 
party—the Republican—will be in power, and 


nor cursed. White men and colored men, veterans 
| and recruits lay waiting for hours to be carried 
| away to safety, but not one questioned or com- 
| plained.” 
These scattered facts and others that can be 
printed, exhibit a gratifying phase of American 
character, one that holds within it a promise of 
sturdy and generous manliness, which we trust 
the future will show as a national characteristic 
manifested by our people—not in war alone, but 
in every department of life. 


to 


Amusing Comments. 


PARIS correspondent of the New York Bazar 

tells an amusing story to illustrate the differ- 

ing degree of social tact shown by some 0! 

the Presidents of France. It is customary for the 

French President to visit the art exhibitions eacb 

year, and it is very naturally expected that he 

will make comments which will justify his official 

place as patron of French art. As it is possible 

that he may not know a Corot from a Titian bis 
task sometimes is not easy. 

It is said that President Faure, when ushered 
into the gallery of the fastellistes, looked at one 
picture steadily, and said gravely: 

“Ah, that is a landscape!” 

President Carnot, in the same dilemma, ¢X- 
claimed eagerly, “Ah yes, the Forest of Fontaile- 
bleau! I know the Forest of Fontainebleau!” 
and passed on, leaving the artist happy but 
bewildered as to what especial approval his 
picture had received. 

President Grévy, a man of alert tact, once while 
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going through the same exhibition exclaimed, 
pausing before a canvas: 

“Oh, what a horror! Really, that is dreadful!” 

Somebody whispered that the artist was within 
hearing, on which Grévy went on without a change 
of tone, or a glance of the eye: 

“Of course, one always abuses the things one 
means to buy,” adding, “Mark the picture sold, if 
you please, and send it to the Elysée.” 

The artist’s feelings were soothed, although at 
the expense of the president’s pocket. 

A tactful courtesy which is born of a kind heart 
and quick wit is as valuable to the poor man as to 
the ruler of a great nation. The Florentine 
beggar, one of the most courteous race on earth, 
when repulsed laughs and bows. 

“Another day, perhaps, signor? May God guard 
you till then!” He usually wins his lire, but is 
just as friendly and gay if he does not. 

When John Brown, the famous Edinburgh 
physician, died, it was said: “People would go out 
of their way to bid him good morning. His heart 
was so warm and his wit so ready they brightened 
the day.” We cannot have the ready wit if we 
are not born with it, but a kind spirit any man 
ean manifest, and its light may brighten the 
darkest day around him. 


—_ + ow — 


NOT TOO LATE. 


The Outlook gives an interesting story of the 
Spanish administration when, during our Civil 
War, the Emperor Napoleon formed the ingenious 
plan of uniting European nations in a change of 
the international laws governing blockades. The 
admiralty law of the world at present extends the 
jurisdiction of any nation for one marine league 
from its shores. If, therefore, any blockade- 
runner could get within three miles of Jamaica, 
Cuba or Puerto Rico, he was safe from any inter- 
ference from our blockading fleet. 

Napoleon proposed that, instead of one league, 
the limit of local sovereignty should be extended 
to three leagues from shore, and he persuaded the 
Spanish minister to come into his plan. 

Such an extension of neutral limits would have 
greatly hindered the operations of our blockading 
fleets. All the negotiations were conducted with 
great secrecy, but orders were sent from Spain to 
the West Indies, instructing authorities there to 
extend threefold the range of their dominion over 
the sea. These orders had already gone when 
Horatio Perry, the American Secretary of Lega- 
tion, got wind of the treachery of our ally. 

Mr. Perry told his wife; she told the Duchess 
of Montpensier, who hated Louis Napoleon, and 
the duchess told her sister, the Spanish queen. 
Then the queen sent for Mr. Perry, and asked 
what it was all about. 

“You are injuring your best friends,” said he, 
after explaining the matter, “at the solicitation 
of this intriguer whom you have reason to believe 
is your worst enemy.” 

The queen sent for her prime minister, and 
interrogated him. He replied that her majesty 
had signed the order, on such or such a day. 

“But no one told me what it meant,” said Queen 
Isabella. ‘No one told me that this is a heavy 
blow to my American allies.” 

No one had told her! The minister was sorry 
if her majesty disliked it, but it was too late to 
help it. Why was ittoolate? Because a steamer 
had gone to the West Indian fleet, with the orders 
which changed one league to three. 

Then said Isabella, “It is not too late for me to 
accept your resignations.” 

But the Sefior Don did not want to resign, and 
the other Sefiores Dons did not want to resign. 
So they found a fast steamer to take out orders 
rescinding the other orders, and the blockade was 
maintained for the next year. 


—_—_— SO 


MILD CRITICISM. 


Governor Andrew of Massachusetts used to 
say that the negro was too shrewd to compromise 
himself, even when he was seeking information 
on a point of intense personal interest. 

A gentleman from Boston was at a hotel in 
Charleston, West Virginia, in 1859, during John 
Brown’s hurried trial. In the early morning, 
before the guest had risen, a negro came into 
the room to kindle his fire. The excitement 
concerning Brown was then at its height, and 
the negro, knowing that the guest was from the 
North, naturally wished to get his opinion on the 
case. Yet he was not sure whether it would be 
safe to disclose his own views. 

“Massa,” said he, “yer hear ’bout dis man, 
John Brown, dey’s tryin’ hyar?” 

“Oh yes, I’ve heard about him.” 

“What dey goin’ to do wid him?” 

“Oh, they’ll convict him.” 

“Cervict im! What den?” 

“They'll hang him, sure as fate.” 

There was, as yet, no sign of the Northerner’s 
sympathies. The negro waited a moment, and 
then asked, cautiously: 

“Massa, wouldn’t dat be a little abrup’?” 
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FINE WORDS. 


Ella, a colored damsel to whom her mistress 
had recently given a discarded silk waist, came 
one evening recently to show off to the donor the 
remodelled garment, which she was going to wear 
to church that evening. 

It had been originally rather quiet in effect, the 
inaterial being a black silk sprinkled with a small 
figure, vividly colored yet so tiny as to remain 
meonspicuous. But it was now retrimmed with 
broad ribbon in two brilliant hues of red and 
orange to match the figure, and so covered with 
bows and ruffles as to appear exceedingly festive 
and elaborate—quite gay enough for a party, in 
fact, and much too gay for anything else. 

Ella, giggling delightedly, and shrinking coquet- 
tishly against the doorway, tossed her head and 
showed her teeth and inquired of the original 
Owner how she liked it. 

“Why,” said that lady, hesitating a moment, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“it’s certainly very dressy, Ella; much dressier | 


than when I had it. And it fits you well, and 
that’s very nice ribbon,—but isn’t it a little,—well 
—just a little bright, for the street?” 

Ella straightened suddenly, and her eyes flew 
wide open. 

“W’y, Miss Ca’line!” she cried, in a tone of 
aggrieved surprise, “I ain’ wear dis gown for de 
street; I done wear it to chu’ch! An’ I done 
gwine to chu’ch dis night wid de gemman w’at’s 
gwine preach w’en we gits dar! Course I wants 
to dress more’n oder folks; an’ de gemman hisself, 
he down-stairs, an’ he done see dis dress, an’ he 
lake it firs’-rate. He say he proud to ’scort a lady 
w'at dress so emphatic an’ euphonious!” 

“Oh!” was all the mistress found strength to 
ejaculate; and as Ella swished out the door and 
rustled proudly down-stairs she muttered faintly, 
“Fine feathers make fine words.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing charming reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.”” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
“Early Daisies” and “‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing—thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a year’s 
subscription price, we will send The Companion 
from the date the name is received until Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, and for a full year from that date. 





TWO EPIGRAMS. 


Two old English epigrams were reprinted in a 
London paper of comparatively recent date, for 
the amusement of the readers. The first referred 
to a worthy but tedious sergeant, given to making 
long speeches. 


He had a rubicund countenance, and in the full- 
dress costume of the court of his day was & nota- 
ble figure. One day when he was especially long- 
winded, an acquaintance wrote these lines: 

The sergeant pleads with face on fire, 
nd all the court may rue it; 
His purple garments come from Tyre; 
His arguments go to it. 


The other epigram was written at the time 
when a certain Doctor Reed was allowed to 
ventilate the Houses of Parliament by a_ system 
of alternate blasts of cold and hot air. He was 
supported by Sir Robert Peel in this enterprise. 
Some wag wrote to the London Times : 


Peel’s patronage of Doctor Reed 
Is very natural indeed 
For no one need be told 
ay worthy, scientific man 

8 acting on the premier’ 8 plan 
of Slowing hot and cold. 


THE RETURN OF THE RATIONS. 


In the Civil War as well as in that just past 
our soldiers faced privation and hunger. A little 


story, in H. Clay Trumbull’s recent book, “War | 
Memories of a Chaplain,” tells of the spirit in | 


which they sometimes did it. 


While before Petersburg, doing siege work in 
the summer of 1864, our men had wormy hardtack 
served out to them. It was a severe trial to the 
men. Breaking open the biscuits and finding live 
worms in them, they would throw the pieces in 
the trenches, although the orders were to keep 
the trenches clean. 

brigade officer of the day, seeing some of 
these scraps along our front, ¢ allied out sharply to 
our men: 

“Throw that hardtack out of the trenches.” 
Then, as the men promptly gathered it up, he 
added, “Don’t you know that you've no business 
to throw hardtack in the trenches?” 

Out from the injured soldier heart there came 
the reasonable explanation, ““We’ve thrown it out 
two or three times, sir, but it crawls back.” 


GOLDEN SILENCE... 


A man who once met Ralph Waldo Emerson at 
the house of a friend tells of the characteristic 
way in which the Concord philosopher blunted 
the edge of a compliment. 


“O Mr. Emerson,” said a young woman of the 
party, “it must be so delightful to know that 
~ @ all over the country are grateful for the 
hin 3 yee have said!” 
ou,” said Emerson, slowly; ‘but it is 
for my 0 the things I have not said that I feel 
most grateful.” 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 











The Model I Engineer And Amateur 


The best paper for boys. Send 8 cents for §a mple 
Number. Agents Wanted, qood commission. pple > 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St., New York, U 


Send Fifteen Cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER.” 


A handsome 200-page magazine for 
Book-keepers, Cashiers and Busi- 
ness Men. It will teach you Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Law, Short Cuts, Corporation 
Accounting, Banking, Business 
Pointers, Amusing Arithme tie . 
Lightning Cale ai ations, ete. 








Co., Ltd., Dept. i0i, Detroit, Mich. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


WE: wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 

room for Spring goods. We have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every suit and cloak in our line. 
You have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable 
garment at a reduction of one-third from former prices. 
No, 508. Tailor-made 
gown consisting of fly 
front jacket and new 
Paris skirt. This cos- 
tume is lined through- 
out, has an inlaid collar 
of silk velvet and is 
made with lapped seams. 
A suit of this kind is 
sold in the stores for 
$17.50. Our regular 


price has been $11.50. 
Special Price for 
this Sale 


$7.67. 


We are also closing 
out the sample garments 
which we have had on 
exhibition in our sales- 
room: 


Suits $5.00 to $10.00; 
have been $10.00 to 
20.00, 

Jackets and Capes, 
$4.00 to $6.00; 
have been $8.00 to 
12.00. 











We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price gar- 
| ments in our Winter catalogue and bargain list, which 
will be sent free, together with a full line of samples to 
wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will t 
be able to send you exactly what you desire. Any gar- 
ment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not 
worth double the amount asked for it, may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK mete | 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


any lady who wishes it. Be sure to say whether = | 
en | 


and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


Price, #1 a yea The Book:Kee eoper | 

















They Are Honest 
and Feel Best « « 


**Composites”’ retain graceful lines 
till worn out. Are perfectly easy from 
the start, ’though they look snug—a 
secret of Pingree-made Shoes. 

Made on all the fashionable Lasts, of 
many kinds of Leather, with Welt soles 
for street, Turn soles for dress, and 
Flexible soles for general wear. 














Ask Your Dealer for Them. 


“COMPOSIT Z” tells all about ““Com- 
posite’ Shoes and where to get them 
if your dealer hasn’t them — it’s surely 
worth writing for. 


Mother Goose Melodies, Modernized, printed 
in colors on linen, Sree to all those interested. 


Address Dept. Y, 
Pingree & Smith, Detroit. 


Makers of Trustworthy Shoes 
For Men, Women and Children. 
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No. 1, For Pictures 2'2 x 2% inches, $3.50. 
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~_ Soar Cameras: 


Are Supreme. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES. 


No. 3, For Pictures 4x 5 inches, $10.00. 
Handsome Catalogue containing valuable information for amateurs sent free on request, 


WESTERN CAMERA MFG. CO., 133 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 79 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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WHY 


They make twelve pictures in a 
twelve seconds, 

They are simple of construction. 

They have superior lenses. 

They have automatic shutters always set. 

They require no extras. 

One turn of the button changes the plates. 

They make perfect pictures. 

They are the BEST for any money. 


No. 2, For Pictures 3'4 x 44 inches, $6.00. 
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It lasts a lifetime and is a constant reminder of the donor. 
eight millions have been produced in a third of a century. 


B’ No present carries 
with it more perma- 
nent and hourly satis- 


YS faction than a 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
ELGIN WATCH 


Nearly 
It comes 


in various sizes, for men, women and youth, and in endless varieties 


of cases. Sold by jewelers. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 
on on the works — fully guaranteed. 
Book about watches mailed free on request. 


Elgin National Watch Co., 
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No manger holds the blesséd 
Child 


Asin the long-ago. 
In vain, to seek Him, wise men’s feet 
To Bethlehem would go. 


Yet still to Him, in His far home, 
His childhood is so dear, 

He comes, a child, to keep with us 
His birthday, every year. 


When a bright star gleams in the East, 
In the dim solitude 

His little feet come down the hills 
And wander through the wood. 


Oh! glad are all the trees for Him, 
With joy they bend and lean, 

Laurel and cedar, pine and fir, 
Have kept for flim their green. 


Some little bird a welcome sings, 
Winds pipe it, high or low. 

Its voice is in the trembling dawn 
And the hushed wastes of snow. 


All in the star-wake’s white, bright path, 
He glides across the sea, 

The waves, that know His olden step, 
Sing in glad symphony. 


To every home of the wide earth 
He comes, He enters in ; 

No poorest hovel bars Him out, 
Nor even woe, nor sin. 


He brings the little children gifts, 
They laugh and shout in glee, 
And Know not that the Holy Child 

They have for company. 


He nestles close to saddest hearts, 
He wipes away each tear, 

For the sweet Mother-Mary’s sake 
He holds all mothers dear. 


Oh! blesséd Christ-Child, come to us, 
Bring us some gift, we pray — 

ba loving smile, Thy tender touch, 

To bless our Christmas Day. 


And we —shall gold, frankincense, myrrh, 
Our birthday offering be? 
Nay, love for love Thou cravest most — 
This will we give to Thee. 
EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 


——s or 


My Own Heart. 


My own heart is my oracle, 

he priest am I, who come 

To listen to its lightest word, 
To wait, if it be dumb. 


But when I learn and then am slow 
Bae Ls fe re to oot, 
ent, he: nor cease to speak 
Ihave strength to heed. 
HENRY JOHNSON. 
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Unfamed Philanthropist. 






man, leaning upon crutches, 
has been missed from the 
streets of New York and 
Brooklyn since the 19th of 
July. His name was James 
L. Hodge, and few men at their death have ever 
been more sincerely mourned than he was by the 
immediate public, who loved him and called him 
“Doctor.” 

He was the pastor of the Mariners’ Temple in 
New York City, a sailors’ mission, which his 
Christian energy and sacrifice made prosperous, 
and which he served without pay to the end of 
his active life. 

His tender interest in seamen as a pastor, and 
his gifts as a “sailor preacher,” won him the 
personal affection of every hones: tar who came 
into port, and hundreds who went away with 
his blessing carried it round the world. Like | 
“Father” Taylor and Phineas Stowe, of Boston, 
he had his congregation on the sea. 

But Doctor Hodge was a large lover of his 
kind, and to the last of his eighty-six years his 
heart and hand were free to every human class 
and every worthy cause. He is remembered not 
only in the many churches revived and strength- 
ened by his vigor and devotion in the days of his 
prime, but in the history of every public and 
private philanthropy that once appealed to him. 

Moral, humane and patriotic movements, 
represented fifty years ago by such names as 
Tappan, Beecher, Chapin, Cheever, Cooper, 
Garnet, Dodge, found in him a sturdy helper, 
and in all similar movements his coéperation 
never slackened so long as his strength remained. 

President Arthur, who had known him for 
years and ably seconded his benefactions, once 
remarked, on his request for some favor to 
another : 

“Doctor, why is it that you never ask anything 
for yourself?” 

A type of Doctor Hodge’s practical kindnesses 
was his rescue from a felon’s death of a young 
Trish sailor, under capital sentence for complicity 
in a mutiny at sea. 

During one of his many visits to the city 
prison, Doctor Hodge noticed this boy, learned 
something of his history, and after closer inquiry, 
became convinced of his innocence. 

To prove it to the authorities was a form'dable 
task, but he set about it, visiting lawyers and 
judges, publishing articles in the papers, and 
travelling and talking unweariedly for months, 
until, at his third interview with the President 
of the United States, he secured the prisoner’s 
discharge. 

A “pardon” he would not accept, as the lad had 
not committed crime. Returning, he presented 
the vindicated youth with his release papers and 
a new suit of clothes, and sent him home to his 
country and his mother. 

We have told the story of this humble philan- 
thropist because it gives us a sample of the 
countless unknown noblemen who benefit the 
world without winning brilliant victories on sea 
or land, or doing any deed of public daring. 





HE familiar form of an aged clergy-| q 
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James L. Hodge was the intimate friend of 
many famous men, but he remained obscure. 
He was simply a stalwart, toiling Christian—a 
style of citizen and patriot that makes the true 


and happiness of mankind. 


——__ ~~ 


Queen Victoria’s Christmas 
Gifts. 


Simplicity does not always dwell in the cottage, 
nor its opposite in the palace. Household Words 


some time ago gave an interesting picture of | 


Queen Victoria’s observance of Christmas. Since 
the death of the Prince Consort the holiday has 
always been spent at Osborne, in the Isle ef 
Wight. There the queen makes arrangements 
for her Christmas gifts and greetings; and a long 
list she has, for no member of her large family is 
forgotten, and all her friends and ministers receive 
greetings from her. 


She invariably writes to the ex-Empress Eugfals 
and ex-Queen Isabella of Spain. The late Lord 
Beaconsfield often received a present from her, 
and Lord Salisbury is honored in the same way. 
Christmas presents go to all her ladies- and gentle- 
men-in-waiting, and the more humble servitors 
are not forgotten. Every royal servant receives 
a gift from the queen at Christmas. She sends 
cards to her former maids of honor, her favorite 
clergymen, doctors, singers and musicians. 

The queen’s taste in cards is not governed by 
fashion. She does not care for the private cards 
bearing a printed greeting, now so fashionable, 
but prefers to select a suitable card for each 
recipient. For her immediate relations she 
chooses a simple card, on which, for a specially 
favored one, she paints a rose, lily, or some unpre- 
tentious design, with a Christmas greeting in her 
own flowing handwriting. 

Her actual gifts are on as simple a scale as the 
ecards. She does not favor expensive presents, 
but prefers to give and receive tokens slight in 
themselves, but expressive of the good wishes 
and affection of the donor. 

Her majesty is very fond of knitting, straw- 
plaiting and crocheting with large ivory hook 
and soft Shetland wool, and the quilts, mufflers, 
mittens and hats made by the royal hands are 

reatly prized by the members of her family. 

lower epergnes, dainty bonbon dishes, photo- 
praph frames and beautifully bound books figure 
—_ in the queen’s list of presents. 
radesmen who, by royal warrant, are ‘“pur- 
veyors to her majesty” forward to the queen large 
consignments of articles suitable for Christmas 
presents, and from these she can select all she 
requires. It often happens, however, that a 
pretty advertisement in one of the weekly journals 
will bring a command fer a selection of the goods 
to be sent to the queen, followed by a sub- 
sta — order, even when the firm is not a warrant 
older. 

To her younger nephews and grandsons the 
queen gives handsome tips, and to the girls dress 
lengths of fine stuff, with the direction that the 
ress is to be made up as the recipient pleases, 
and the bill forwarded to her majesty. 

To a favorite grandchild the queen will some- 
times send a fine uncut jewel, with the message 
that it is to be set as the receiver chooses, as 
“grandmamma does not know the latest fashion 
in jewelry, but will be pleased to pay the bill for 
the setting.” 

Whoever else is forgotten, the queen always 
remembers her old servants at Christmas. Those 
who were in her service before the death of the 
Prince Consort are specially favored. They are 
allowed to choose for themselves some article of 
silver plate, and on Christmas day they receive 
their present, accompanied by a large, black- 
bordered card bearing the touching inscription, 
oon to wishes from Her Majesty and Prince 

nsort.’ 
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Two Guns. 


Not a few of the returning campaigners at 
Camp Wikoff were burdened with the weight of 
two equipments, although they had scarce strength 
enough to carry one. Why some of them were so 
laden is indicated by a case related by the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 

A man of the Thirty-third Michi was loaded 
down with baggage, and over his shoulder he 


earried two guns, tied together with twine. He 
was smoking a cigar, and kept up a constant 


. Stream of bantering remarks in a reckless way. 


“There’s our train, boys,” he id, as his com- 
pany crossed the platform and clambered down 
sandy slope toward the siding. “Don’t you 
sign? ‘Improved Stable Cars.’ ell, 
hess, we’re going the other way this 


see the 
thank g 
time.” 

When the men halted beside the cars, a by- 
stander said affably to this man, “You’ve got 
more than — share of baggage.” 

“T don’t know about that,” answered the Mich- 
igan soldier, soberly. 

‘“‘Where did you get the extra gun?” 

“Tt’s a dead man’s gun. It belonged to a man 
who was killed down in Cuba.” 

“And = are taking it home, 

“Yes, I’m taking it to his folk 

The stranger seemed inclined to get more of the 
story, but the soldier turned his head well away, 
so that no one could see into his face. 

“It belonged to my brother,” he said. 


are you?” 
s.°* 
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A Strange Dinner-Party. 


There is a familiar saying that a lady should be 
mistress of herself, although china fall, but to be 
master of himself and his dinner-table while his 
house is in flames is a degree of self-control 
granted to few. Grace Ellery Channing, in her 
book, “The Sisters of a Saint,” tells of a certain 
gentleman of Colonial times who appears to have 
been endowed with even that measure of Puritan 
self-repression. 


_The Royal Commissioners, then in Boston, were 
bidden to a dinner on Christmas eve at the stately 
Bristol residence of John Wentworth, a man of 
_ natural parts and of a noble and lofty 

— The table, set forth with old plate and 
a , wes ere _ good Rost of ar mods, 

e host gave the customary signal for the dinne 
to be served in the words: — Sageet 

“Friends, you see your dinner!” 

As the visi 
demanded by etiquette, a servant rushed in with 
the announcement that the house was on fire. 
Sternly bidding the startled guests to sit down, 
John entworth commanded the servants to 
take out the tables and set them upon the lawn; 
then the chairs were also removed. 

“The air will be keen outside. Bring hither the 
wraps,” said John Wentworth. But the flames 
had already consumed them. “Bring whatever 

ou can find, then!” and the slaves returned with 

eir arms heaped with curtains and table-cloths, 


glory of any country and contributes to the peace | 


rs’ lips opened to make the response | 











| shaking hand. 


and these strange wraps were hastily donned by | 
the company. | 

“To the tables!” commanded Wentworth, and 
at the word the panic-stricken guests trooped | 
forth from the now blazing house and seated | 
themselves about the table upon the wintry lawn. | 
The host repeated the geome. 

“And a very good dinner we see! 
tremulous response. | 

In vain the guests essayed nervously to eat and | 
drink ; fitful attempts at gaiety died away in the 
ever-increasing roar of flames; but Wentworth | 
kept up an easy flow of conversation, pressing | 
upon his guests the various dainties with all the 
—. of a man who had naught weightier upon 

is mind. 

Now and again the sound of a falling beam 
would be echoed by a falling glass from some 
As the last glass shivered to the 
zround it was answered by a dull crash; the last 
wall of the house sank and fell. 

Wentworth did not turn his head. 


| 
” was the | 
| 
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A Christmas Song. 


Oh, Christmas is a jolly time 
When forests hang with snow, 
And other forests bend with toys, 
And lordly Yule-logs glow. 
And Christmas is a solemn time 
Because, beneath the star, 
The first great Christmas Gift was given 
To all men near and far. 
But not alone at Christmas time 
Comes holiday and cheer, 
For one who loves a little child 
Hath Christmas all the year. 
FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT. 


a 


Following a Precedent. 


We can hardly blame, perhaps, the satisfaction 
which a non-suited litigant in a certain court 
once gained from an opportunity that chance 
gave him. A judge, travelling on circuit, had 
before him, in a small county town, a case in 
which a tavern-keeper was held for the payment 
on a land transaction of a large amount of money 
which he had not agreed definitely to pay. The 
court declared that, although his agreement was 
not on record, it was involved by construction, or 
implied, in his participation in a business pro- 
ceeding connected with it. 


After judgment had been rendered, the court 
adjourned for dinner, and the judge found that 
the only eating-house in the place was the inn 
kept by the defendant in the case which he had 
just decided. He also found that the defendant 
personally superintended the preparation of the 
meals, and that the food was charged for on the 
“European plan.” 

The judge called for two boiled eggs, which, 
with the other food he ordered, were brought to 
him done toaturn. He ate them, and a‘ the end 
of the meal the bill was presented to him. He 
was astonished to read on it the following items: 


Two boiled eggs, 15 cts. 
Two chickens at 75 cts., . $1.50. 


He called the proprietor and said, ‘How is this? 
I have had no chickens; why do you charge me 
for them?” 

“Those are constructive chickens, your honor,” 
answered the host. 


“Why, they are implied in the eggs, you know, 
your honor,” the man persisted. 
he judge began to understand, and said no 
more. However, when he handed in a five-dollar 
bill to pay for the dinner, he found that the inn- 
keeper had given him his full change, without 
charging for the “constructive” chickens. 
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The Ensign’s Embarrassment. 


Clothing the immature in a little brief authority 
and responsibility is frequently attended with 
results the reverse of impressive, as in the case 
of one of Uncle Sam’s youthful naval officers, 
concerning whom the Boston Globe furnishes the 
following: 


While the Philadelphia was lying at the 
Brooklyn ey gf my a or was placed 
in command of the deck. It happened that only 
one item remained on the list of the morning’s 
1 and that was to sweep decks at seven 

Ss. 

It was not a very martial command to give, but 
as the time approached, the officer of the deck 
waxed nervous. He imagined that the eyes of 
all hands were on him, and that the safety of 
the ship depended upon his giving the order in the 
proper voice. At three minutes of seven bells he 
again scanned the order-book. It read, “Seven 


bells: Pipe sweepers.” 

It was plain enough, and the young officer took 
his stand near the mainmast, and called out in a 
very weak voice, “Bo’s’n’s mate!” 

The man addressed sprang to his feet with 
~~ touching cap. “Ay, ay, sir,” he replied. 

maeing hastily around, the scared officer 
muttered hoarsely, “Swi epers!” 

It was an entirely new order to the boatswain’s 
mate. He touched his cap inquiringly. The = 
more confused than ever, stammered desperately: 

“Peep swipers, my man. 

The words were overheard, and the =——_ which 
followed proved the last straw. The ensign drew 
himself up, and with withering scorn exclaimed: 

“Sweep pipers, and be quick about it, too!” 

This time his order was obeyed, the grinning 
boatswain’s mate having fathomed his meaning. 


+o — 


Lassoed. 


Robert Crawford, in describing certain experi- 
ences among the outlaws and desperadoes of 
South America, tells one story so original that 
its central incident might serve as motive for a 
fictitious sketch. 

One night a farmer was roused from sleep by 
hearing unusual and stealthy noises about the 

lace. He got quietly out of bed, and after 
istening attentively, discovered that some people 
outside were cutting a hole through the door, 





close to the bolt, by which it was held. 

It did not require any great amount of detective 
talent to guess the object of the operation, and 
the best way to foil it was suggested by a thong 
of rawhide with a loop on it, which hung from a 
hook on the inside of the door. Noiselessly 
removing the thong, he slipped the end of it) 
through the loop, and there he stood, armed with 
an impromptu lasso, ready for action. 

It was an anxious time while the farmer stood 
watching the hole in the door grow larger and 
larger, until, at last, it was of sufficient size to | 
effect the purpose for which it was made. | 

The supreme moment arrived, and a hand was | 
stealthily inserted, not only throuvh the hole, but | 
also through the loop of the little lasso which | 
hung skilfully around it. With a sudden jerk, the | 
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loop was tightened round the wrist, and the hand 
dra in as far as the aperture would allow, 
while the thong was securely fastened to the 
hook on the back of the door. 

The robber was perfectly helpless. His com- 
panions came to his aid, and having ineffectual] 
dragged at the imprisoned arm till they were tired, 
gave up the struggle, and prepared to depart. 

But t ~{ were prudent men, and it occurred to 
them that, to save himself, their comrade might 
betray them. Dead men, they thought, tell no 
tales; so they killed him, and then ran away. 


————_36e——— 


Paying the Tax. 


The following anecdote, found in the Cleveland 
Leader, calls attention to the fact that since the 
war tax was levied there has been at least one 
instance where a hen proved her superiority to 
man, inasmuch as she did not discuss her duty 
until after she had done it. 


A farmer in a country town in Ohio recently 
took a crate of “chickens” to the express office 
for shipment to Cleveland. When the charges 
were named, he counted out the money and 
handed it to the agent. 

“There will be a cent extra,” said the agent, 
“for the war tax.” 4 

“Well, I aint a-goin’ to pay it,” said the owner 
of the chickens. 

“Then 1 can’t accept the crate,” the agent 
replied. 

*What’s the matter with you people, oe hag RA 
the farmer demanded. “Don’t the officers of this 
ee eare anything about the way the govern- 
ment’s run? Haven’t they any interests? Do 
they think the farmer is the only man who ought 
to pay for the protection of his property, and 
keeping up the army and navy? I’ve heard a lot 
about soulless corporations, and I’m beginning to 
— it aint all talk, either. I don’t care for the 
extra —” 

Just then there was a violent cackling in the 
crate, which had been deposited upon the express 
truck, and going over to see what it was all about, 
the irate farmer found that one of his hens had 


laid an egg. 
“Here! Look at this!” he said; —— hen has 
appar- 


got more soul than your old company 
“We will call it square,” said the agent, 
ently convinced of the justice of the farmer’s 
remark. “Give me the egg and I’ll pay the war 
tax on this crate of chickens.” 
The egg was handed over; the old brown hen 
ve a final triumphant cackle,—as well she might, 
en 


‘or a hen in need is a hen indeed,—and the inci 
was closed. 
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Delicious Papaws. 


Real lovers of that peculiar fruit, the papaw, 
which grows so luxuriantly along the river bottoms 
of the great Middle West, do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most delicious and altogether 
satisfying edible that nature turns out. It has 
been happily described as a “natural custard,” 
its rich, golden-yellow pulp admirably carrying 
out the simile. Many persons cannot eat it at all, 
and many others have to acquire a liking for it. 

A man from the far northeast, who was visiting 
a cousin in Ohio in early October, was shown one 
day a fine, large specimen of the fruit. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Break it open and see,” was the mpl. 

He broke it in Ewo, inspected it, and smelt of it. 


“Well?” he sai 

“Taste it.” 

He did so. 

“Faugh!” he exclaimed. “What kind of game 
are vn trying to play on me?” 

“T am merely giving you a chance to eat the 
most toothsome dainty that grows in the world,” 


rejoined the cousin. 
he next day the visitor tried again to eat a 

papaw. He could tolerate it, but that was all. 

“You'll be ea them by the hatful before you 
go back East,” said the cousin. 3 

As having some bearing on the outcome of this 
prediction it only remains to be recorded that 
when the visitor returned home, a week or two 
later, he took along with him a half bushel of 
papaws, carefully selected and packed in a box, 
an that, on his arrival at the ancestral mansion 
he is said to have placed alongside the framed 
motto in the family s' ~nacoem, “What is Home 
Without a Mother?” a similar, but smaller one: 
“What is Home Without a Papaw?” 


—_<9e—_____ 


Speaking Clocks. 


We speak of watches and clocks as telling the 
time, but we do not as a rule expect to be under- 
stood as saying that they do it in so many words. 
Now, however, we may make mention of clocks 
that literally tell the hour. 


These phonograph clocks are being made in 
Switzerland, and are the very latest thing in the 
line of timepieces. When a button is pressed they 
pronounce the hour distinctly, thus saving the 
owner the trouble of looking for himself to see 
where the hands point. 

The new invention has been utilized to awaken 
a sleeper in altogether a more natural manner 
than by the old system. A clock set to awaken 
its owner at six, calls out_to the slumberer, “It 
is six o’clock, get up!” Some clocks, evidentl 
intended for the use of obstinate sleepers, add, 
“Now don’t go to sleep again!” 

The form of warning can be chosen by the buyer, 
and may be more or less emphatic. 

The application of the phonographic principle 
to watches and clocks is the work of a French 
watchmaker settled at Geneva. He introduced 
into the timepieces little slabs of vulcanized 
rubber, on which the desired words are traced in 
— corresponding to the hours and fractions 
of hours. 
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What He Lived For. 


The lowliest of lives, in the plainest of sur- 
roundings, may sometimes show that the highest 
wisdom is the abserption of the greatest truths in 
the simplest way. A writer in the Church Union 
gives this instance: 


The writer’s grandfather had an old colored 
workman, who had been a slave, and was used to 
the severest kind of labor. No need of a slave- 
driver for him, however, as his tasks were always 
conscientiously performed. 

Corporal, as the old slave was called, was of 
religious turn, and believed with an unalterable 
firmness in the truths brought to him. In his 
own simple way he was a good deai of a philoso- 
pher, and did not a little good by the every-day 
— faith. Finally the time came 

leave this world. The doctor said 





showing of his 

for Corporal to 

to him: 
“Corporal, it is only right to tell you that you 


must die. 
“Bless you, doctor; don’t let that bother you. 
That’s what T’ve been living for,” said Corporal, 


with the happiest of smiles. 
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A Brand-New Christmas. | children, and from the three grown folks to each 


The Barnes children couldn’t have any Christ- | |other. Most of the gifts were home-made, and 
mas tree this year. They live in the country, | | not costly, but all were received with delight. 
and there were trees enough, to be sure. But | | There never was such a jolly Christmas trunk! 
there was nothing to put on one to make it look | 


not a penny to spend for tree-trimmings. | children always had some trifling gift for the 

The Barnes children, however, had a jollier | other three. 
time than they had ever had with a tree. Joe; “I'll tell you a nice way to give them!” | 
said so, and George said so, too; and Grace and | exclaimed auntie. “All mark your presents | 
Winnie agreed with them. This is how it was! with the first names of those they are for, and 
done. A delightful young auntie lives 
with them. They call her the Lady 
with a Bright Idea. She always hasa 
new bright idea just in the nick of time, 
but this year it did seem as if the idea 
was brighter than ever. It fairly shone! 

“We'll give the presents in a funny 
way,” she said to the children. “Yes, 
we'll give them in two or three funny 
ways. You'll see!” 

There was a very mysterious feeling 
in the air Christmas morning. Every- 
body looked at everybody else, and then 
they all smiled. Something good was 
going to happen. When the breakfast 
plates were lifted, there were little 
envelopes tied with gay ribbons. Such 
a time as the children had untying 
them! In each was a card, and on 
each card was a verse, signed, “The 
Christmas Postman.” 

Joe shouted as he read his aloud: 

“When you get this, dear Joe, 
You must straight away go 

And look under your bed, 

But pray don’t bump your head!” 


Joe jumped up, but auntie called, 
“Here, you must wait until the rest 
have read their notes, and all start at 
once.”’ 

The verses were all short. George 
read his next: ; 

“Look behind your closet door 

For a great big package on the floor.” 


Grace’s read : 
“In the northeast chamber, out of sight, 


Under the coverlet, snowy white, 
You’ll find a gift if you search just right.” 


Last came Winnie’s: 
“A present lies on the garret stair ; 


I think that Santa Claus dropped it 
there.” 


Then off the children ran to search 
for their presents. Such a stamping 
and scuffling and shouting as the grown 
people heard! Pretty soon they came 
rushing in, one after the other. Then 
such an untying of strings and tearing 
off of wrapping-papers as there was! 

“Auntie! Auntie!” they shouted. 
“These are your presents! You are 
the Christmas postman !’’ 

Auntie’s gifts were not to be mis- 
taken. She made them nearly always. 

Joe’s was an envelope album for 
scraps. Joe liked to cut all sorts of 
things out of newspapers and maga- 
zines. The scrap-album was made of 
twenty-six big brown envelopes, tied 
together by cords, in a pasteboard cover. 
They could be taken out when filled, 
and new ones put in. 

George’s “great big package” was a 
wooden box made into a nice little store. 
It had shelves and counters, and a set 
of scales besides. 

Grace’s gift was a fancy work-bag 
with pockets holding embroidery silks. 
It had some crochet needles and a pair 
of embroidery hoops, and some pretty 
doilies ready to begin work on. 

Winnie’s gift was an afghan, pillow 
and strap for her doll-carriage. The 
afghan was made out of pink and white 
worsted knitted in stripes. The pillow 
was of pink silk, over which was a 
cover of Swiss with a lace ruffle. The 
Strap was a piece of white ribbon with little 
pink flowers painted on it. 

As the children were exclaiming over these | 
gifts, they were startled by a loud noise at the | get a Christmas-tree, and found just what they 
door that led into the dining-room from the hall. | wanted—a little pine, bushy and straight. 

Bang! Bang! The boys ran to open the door. “There is something I must cut off,’ said 
There stood their father. He had slipped away | Archie. He pointed to a little gray bune ah on 
while they were up-stairs, and they had not missed | one of the twigs, and pulled out his knife. 

him. He hada trunk, covered with cotton and| “Ne! no!” cried May, holding his hand. 
trimmed with evergreen, on his shoulder. “Let it stay. It is a poor little caterpillar’s 

“Express from Santa Claus!’ he cried. house.” 

“Ho, ho! Express from Santa Claus!” the; May was right. One Indian summer day a 
children shouted, dancing around the room. caterpillar, dressed in brown velvet, was taking 

It was a regular Christmas trunk, when |a@ walk in the woods. At last he came to the) 
opened. “Merry Christmas!” was printed in | little pine-tree, and thought to himself, “What a 
green letters on a white ground inside the lid, | nice place to spend the winter!” 
and everything in the trunk was done up in| So he made himself a little house. He made 
white paper, tied with green cord. In each was | it very tight and close, of fine, soft thread, and 
stuck a sprig of evergreen. In the trunk were | fastened up the door. He did not leave himself 


UNDER THE 


My papa’s coming in the door; 


What fun! He does not know 
That I am hiding in the hall 
Under the mistletoe ! 
It’s hung so high in all the rooms 
He might not notice me, 
Id be so little under it— 
’Tis high as any tree. 


A Christmas Visitor. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| all the presents from papa and mamma to the | 


“Why, we haven’t given our presents to each | 
“sparkly,” as a tree ought to look, and there was | other!’ cried Winnie, at last. Each of the four | 





COMPANION. 


bring them to me. Then we’ll go to the sitting- 
room, and play ‘hunt the thimble’ with each 
bundle. The one whose name is on it must go 
out while we hide it.” And off they trooped to 


collect their bundles and to spend a merry morn- | 


ing hunting for them. 
ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
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A Hint. 
The best of Christmas joy, 
Dear little girl and boy, 
That comes on that merrymaking day, 
Is the happiness of giving 
To another child that's living 
Where Santa Claus has never found his way. 
—_—_—__3@e—_— 
| 
MAMMA had received a book of synonyms for | 
| Christmas. Hattie was telling a friend the pres- 
ents each one received, and she ended by saying, 
| “Oh, yes, mamma had a book of cinnamons.”’ 





MISTLETOE. 


And so I hold a little piece, 
Just for a new surprise ; 


My papa’ll laugh, and look at me 


With twinkles in his eyes. 
Of course I'd get a kiss without, 


But Christmas eve, you know, 
It’s much more fun to have it come 


Under the mistletoe ! 


even a window to look out. If there had been 
one, how it would have surprised him to see that 


Papa, Archie and May went to the woods to! he and his house and the pine-tree were riding 


in a sleigh with papa and May and Archie. 

He wouid have been still more surprised if he 
had seen the tree standing in the parlor, covered 
with toys and trinkets and little candles. 

“Tt must be spring at last,” he thought, for it 
was very warm in the parlor. 

So he poked a hole in the wall of his house, 


| and out he came. But what do you think? He 


was not a caterpillar at all! 

“Oh, see the lovely butterfly!” cried May. 

He flew to the tip-top bough ; and the children 
said there was nothing else on the tree so pretty 


| as the butterfly. 


“He must have come down the chimney with 
Santa Claus!’”’ said May. And she never guessed 
that he came out of the caterpillar’s house. 


Nats to (rack. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 

Come in and 1234; 5678 is coming on, but 
12345678 your impatience, it will soon be over. 

He never thought, 12 3456, of 123456 any one 
to do anything; he ordered it. 

He ate a lot of 1234567 fruit from a 123, 4567 
the next day and was buried the next. 

The servant had hardly time to 12345 us in, 
before she began to tell12 345 story. 

They say that 123456 7891011 for his home 
while away in the 1234567891011. 

I am covered with 12345; 6 78910 it as I go. 
The baker 12345678910 a sac k over my head. 

If she is not in a 1234567 mood, she will, after 
123, 4567 for you. 

His 12345678 is so long and heavy, I think his 
face 1234 5678 from wearing it. 


2. 
PHONETIC RIDDLES. 
I. 


A little thing that you may hold within your hand, 
And full of what is good for man each day ; 
Some two yards long, the centre of two 
thousand eyes, 
And many men unquestioning obey. 
Il. 
I am a very common thing, 
When plural I’m a place, 
Firm set in ground, or borne around 
With more or less of grace. 
I'm long and slender, nearly round, 
A living, breathing man; 
This earth so large has only two, 
Man tries in vain to sean. 
111. 
I’m made of men, I’m made of lines, 
I’m made of wood beside ; 
Assist the old, in music ald, 
Support the nation’s pride. 
IV. 
I saved the life of many a knight 
In oye of long ago; 
A faithful messenger to-day, 
I bring you joy and woe 
Look in your list of ance stors, 
You'll find me there, I know. 
Vv. 
You'll sometimes find me in the mouth, 
And sometimes underground ; 
I may be long, I may be short, 
And some would ¢all me round. 
VI. 
A little thing you scarce can see 
Unless the light be strong; 
For holding water it was made, 
All wide and deep and long. 


3. 
ELIMINATED POETRY. 
Th-- l--d th--r -ff-r-ngs -t H-s f--t: 
Th- g-ld w-s th--r tr-b-t- t- - K-ng, 
Th- fr-nk-ne-ns-, w-th -ts -<d-r sw--t, 
W-s f-r th- pr--st, th- poe 1-t-, 
Th- wm-rrh f-+r th- b-d-’s b-r--ng. 


4. 
CHARADES. 


I. 
Her ailing child to first, 
She called the doctor in; 
She begged that he would last, 
Her gratitude to win; 
Then she felt quite my whole, 
So skilful he had been. 
II, 
My first is always crossed— 
‘In love?” Oh, no, it’s not! 
My last’s placed any way 
That suits you to a dof, 
When playing any role. 
The answer’s plainly whole. 


5. 
CHRISTMAS PI, 
A Very Old English Recipe. 

Vige notu lal, slet eh mowh hout endiest 
Yam nacche ot eb on rothe nam tub 
Strich. Kichrer. 
6. 

IMPROVED PROPERTY. 

A farmer bought a farm one “| 
With no outbuildings. For his hay 
He must have cover, so he takes 

A single stick of wood, and makes 
A bui sg! here the cockney begs 
To state, he added what lays eggs. 
I’ll not dispute, although ’tis better 
Described to my mind by a /etter. 


His beasts need shelter, so he takes 
A letter and an index—makes 

A place wherein the beasts can stay 
And comfortably eat their hay. 


Up from her desk his daughter rose, 

And what she wrote with gave. “Suppose 

You try to make some use of this.’ 

“Thanks! For the sheep *twon’t come 
amiss.” 


But there are cattle all about 
Not his. How can he keep them out? 
Their owners, whom he —— abuse 
Him. Ha! that’s it—he'll use 
Their own reproachful language, and 
Therewith protect his well-tilled land. 


His neighbors then annoyance sought 
To inflict on him; his good sense wrought 
Of even that, it seems, a boon, 

For part of it he takes, and soon 

Has placed it everywhere about, 

And thus the trespassers shut out. 


¥e 
RIDDLE. 
I. 
By nature I’m angular, I must confess, 
And yet very useful am I, none the less. 
There is more than one side to my nature, you see; 
No mathematician could do without me. 
I am musical, too, and in each seat of knowledge 
I am much talked about, both at high school and 
college. 
I doubt if I’m loved, but in all cultured nations 
I still am the object of demonstrations, 
Il. 
You clasp me fondly, and smooth each fold, 
As dear am 1, as welcome as gold. 
Anon you shudder, and cry, “Avaunt! 
My peace you wreck, my pillow you haunt!” 
How strangely things will come about, 
For with myself you wipe me out. 





Conundrums. 
What relative’s coming do you most dread? 


Carb-uncle (carbuncle). 


What one is most noted in botany? Ced-unele. 
Which one is most given to short journeys? 


J-aunt. 


Your most unkind one? T-aunt. 
The most boastful one? V-aunt. 
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SPAIN ACCEPTS THE AMERICAN PROPO- 
SALS.— At the meeting of the Peace Commission 
at Paris, November 28th, the Spanish Commis- 
sioners accepted, in bebalf of Spain, under 
protest, but without condition, the proposals | 
communicated a week before by the American 
Commissioners. ‘This action covers the cession 
of the Philippine Islands and the acceptance of 
the twenty million dollars offered by the United 
States in payment for permanent improvements 
made by Spain in the islands ; and it leaves to be 
settled only the minor propositions enumerated 
in this department last week. 


Tue SuLU IsLANps.—The Spanish cession 
includes the Sulu or Jolo archipelago, a group of 
islands which stretches southwest from the 
southernmost of the Philippines proper, toward 
Borneo. ‘There are about one hundred and sixty 
small islands in this group. Their total area is 
about three-fourths that of the state of Rhode 
Island, and the estimated population is 75,000. 
They have little commercial value, but their 
possession by an unfriendly power would be 
inconvenient. 


INCREASE OF THE NAvy.—The distin- 
guished service of the navy in the late war lends 
special interest to the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy, Hon. John D. Long. Mr. Long accepts 
the recommendations of the naval board on 
construction for the building of three first-class 
battleships, three armored cruisers, three pro- 
tected cruisers and six unarmored cruisers; and 
thinks that this increase will be necessary if the 

Philippine Islands are annexed. 
Otherwise, it would be sufficient 
to authorize, at this time, the 
construction of three armored 
cruisers. He strongly urges 
_that authority be given to in- 








crease the enlisted force which, 
y prior to the outbreak of the war, 

SECRETARY LONG. was 12,500, to 20,000, and to) 
enlist 2,500 apprentices; and he endorses the 
recommendation of the assistant secretary of the 
navy for the establishment of a national naval 
reserve, 





ADMIRAL AND VICE-ADMIRAL.—The Sec- 
retary of the Navy recommends that the grades 
of admiral and vice-admiral be revived. These 
grades were created by Congress, with a view to 
rewarding some of the naval commanders in the 
Civil War; and the law creating them provided 





that vacancies occurring in them should not be 
filled by promotion, but that when the offices | 
became vacant the grades should cease to exist. | 
The grade of admiral became extinct with the 
death of Admiral David D. Porter, and that of 
vice-admiral with the death of Vice-Admiral 
Stephen C., Rowan. If Congress revives the 
grades, it is expected that the President will | 
appoint Rear-Admiral Dewey admiral, and Rear 
Admiral Sampson vice-admiral. 

An ATTEMPT TO KILL THE TSAR is 
reported to have been made November 23d. The 
tsar was returning from Copen- 
hagen to St. Petersburg, and 
was crossing West Prussia in 
its northerly part, near the Baltic, 
when, as his special train ap- 
proached a bridge not far from 
Elbing, the bridge was dis- 
covered to be barricaded. The 
switchman who found the ob- 
structions succeeded in removing 
them in time to prevent the wrecking of the 
imperial train. 





THE TSAR. 


A Disasrrovus Storm.—The New England 
and Middle States were visited, November 26th 
and 27th, by a storm of unusual severity. Rail- 
way travel was blocked by snow, and a fierce 
gale raged for hours. At least 100 vessels, small 
and large, were wrecked upon the New England 
coast, among them the steamer Fairfaz, of the 
Boston and Baltimore line, and the steamer 
Ohio. The most serious disaster was the wreck 
of the steamer Portiand, plying between Boston 
and Portland. She sailed from Boston in the 
evening of the 26th, with about 150 passengers 
and crew. She was driven ashore the next day, 
far out of her course, at Truro, Massachusetts, 
and all on board were lost. 

A VISITING PRESIDENT.—Sefior Don Rafael 
Iglesias, president of the republic of Costa Rica, 
has been making a visit in this country. Sefior 
Iglesias is travelling for the 
restoration of his health, and his 
visit is declared to be without 
| J significance, but he has received 

Be ' official courtesies at Washing- 
my _ ton. He has been in office since 
» 1894. Costa Rica has claims to 

. 4 ~ consideration in connection with 
the proposed construction of the 

PRESIDENT IGLESIAS. Nicaragua Canal, for the San 
Juan River separates Costa Rica from Nicaragua, 
and the contemplated damming of that river 








would flood Costa Rican lands. 
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Delicious 


Fresh Candy. 





Delivered 
met, OO CONES. ii, 






We guarantee this candy to be Pure and Fresh—as 
fine as any 80-cent bonbons inthe world. Send us 50 
ets. for a full pound box. You’!ll be delighted with it, 


SIEGEL-COOPER CO., NEW YORK. 
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‘Dever’ 


Collars and Cuffs. 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 
washed ; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 














REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
x 95 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 


GATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and 
Effectual Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been considered 
the next thing to incurable. The usual symptoms 
are a full or bloating sensation after eating, 
accompanied sometimes with sour or watery 
risings, a formation of gases causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs and difficult breathing; 
headaches, fickle appetite, nervousness and a 
general played-out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, and if the interior of the stomach could be 
seen, it would show a slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate trouble 
is found in a treatment which causes the food to 
be readily, thoroughly digested before it has time 
to ferment and irritate the delicate mucous sur- 
faces of the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary thing to 
do, and when normal digestion is secured the 
eatarrhal condition will have disappeared. i 

According to Dr. Harlandson the safest and 
best treatment is to use after each meal a tablet 
composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pepsin, a little 
Nux, Golden Seal and fruit acids. These tablets 
can now be found at all drug stores under the 
name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being 
a patent medicine can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and thorough 
digestion will follow their regular use after meals, 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, writes: “ Catarrh is a local condition, result- 
ing from a neglected cold in the head, whereby 
the lining membrane of the nose becomes inflamed 
and the poisonous discharge therefrom passing 
backward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. Medical 
authorities prescribed for me for three years for 
catarrh of stomach without cure; but to-day I 
am the happiest of men after using only one box 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I cannot find 
appropriate words to express my good feeling. I 
have found flesh, appetite and sound rest from 
their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest prepa- 
ration as well as the simplest and most convenient 
remedy for any form of indigestion, catarrh of 
stomach, biliousness, sour stomach, heartburn 
and bloating after meals. 

Send for little book mailed free on stomach 
troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. The tablets can be found at all drug stores. 














Drop us a postal, with your 
mame and address and that of 
a dealer who doesn’t sell Wool 
Soap, and we’ll send you-a 
cake free. 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 








COMPANION. 


Allicock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS 
Get the Right Plaster. 


There are others, but you 
don’t want them. When you 
need a plaster you need it, 
and there's no time for experi- 
menting and finding out mis- 
takes afterward.  Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are quick and 
sure, and acknowledged by the 
highest medical authoritiesand 
everybody else to be the best 
remedy for pains and aches of 
every description. 

Do not be persuaded to 
accept a substitute. Allcock’s 
have no equal. 





































BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 

















$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT 


@> A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPROOF 
MA FOR $2.75. 
Send No Money Mention The Youth’s 
7 = - ane and send 
° state your 

state number of inches around 
y at breast taken over vest un- 
der coat close up under arms, 
‘ou this coat by 


and we will send 
express, C. 0. D., 

: ne and try it on at your 

nearest express office and if found 

exactly as represented and the most 

wonderful value you ever saw or 

heard of and equal to any coat you can 


buy f the 
pen i heavy wytaapecel, 










THI 
1899 style, 
tan color, Cloth; ex- 
tra long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid g, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seam 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, an 
uarant value ever offered 
us or any other house. For Free 


of Men’s Mackintoshes 

up to fayesty Made-to-Measure Suits and Overcoats at 

froin $5.00 to $10.00, write for Free Book No. 80 C. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 
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Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 
$9.75 buys this dainty 


desk direct from 
e factory, freight Prepaid, 
sent “Ou Approval,” be 
returned ai our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
ever sold at so lowa 
. A dainty birthday or 
ng gift 


NT is figured mahog- 
tastily inlaid with pearl 
white holly. Has French 
legs both back and front, 
two locks. Small drawer in- 
side, places for paper, pen, 
ink, ete. Bottom of large 
drawer is of pretty birds’. 
eye maple. Trimmings are all solid brass (not 
R ated), including the crest. This desk is polished 
ike a piano, and from a dealer will cost $15 to $20. 


Ask for Catalogue. 
to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight (7,2), 20vi'aud north of 
South Carolina, (Points beyohd on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory. 


Eno 
and’ 




















My Papa makes Ladies: Send 
WILEYS Hye 

CAPITOL 

LAMBS WOOL 
SOLES 

- |lrom you 


substitute. 





Send 25c. for 


Bai of Wiley’s 
Bes cWool Lined “ALASKA 
KS” for rubber boots, hospital 
and house wear. Only antiseptic 
sock made. State size. Sold at 

all shoe stores. 






ford, Conn. 








WM. H. WILEY & SON, Box B, 








CHAIN and CHARM. 


This is a beautifully 
nickel-plated, Amert- 
can made, duit size 

Itis guar- 


a ° 
anteed by the man- 
urer to keep 
accurate time. An 
imported Chain and 
rm 


. with 
every watch, ma 

a complete outtit 
either to keep or for 
a@ present. 


HOW TO GET 
THE WATCH. 


We wish to introduce our desirable Premier 
Perfumery into every household and family 
in the United States where it is yet unknown. 
We 1 give one of these beautiful and useful 
prizes, as above, to ou one who will sell for 
us 18 packages of our atural, Lasting and 
Fragrant Premier Perfumery. Send us 
your name and address and we will at once 
deliver to you free 18 pac es of our desirable 
Prem erfumery. You can easily 
pose of these by a little effort among your near 
neighbors and frie 


Post-Office or Express Money Order, silver or 
stamps, and the same day we. receive it from 


‘ou we tmmediately send you one of the above 
Watches wit hain. and Charm neatly 
acked in a box, all charges prepaid, asa 
ward for your valuable assistance in intro- 
ducing our Perfumery with your best friends. 
We want them to know all about our Perfum- 
ry. We believe after they once have bought 
will continue to do so, and we can well 

to give you these valuable prizes to 
accomplish this end. We trust you with the 18 
packages of Perfum Send us no money 
‘ou have sold it. and get the 
Perfumery by next Sopeetsaes, a list of all our 
other prizes. remier Perfumery Con- 
cern, #5 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Songs of our War. 


The only compilation of the Songs, Poems and 
Newspaper Verse of the Spanish War is our new 
book, SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SONGS. 
It is an expensively printed and elegantly bound 
volume of 1,000 pages, filled with the thrilling and 
beautiful songs aud verse of the war. The story of 
American heroism it tells and the lesson in Amer- 
ican patriotism it teaches entitle it to the place of 
honor in every true American home. 


At all booksellers, or direct fromus. Price $2.50. 


SIDNEY A. WITHERBEE, Publisher, 
Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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A Child’s Play 
Influences its Character 


Many children are led into idleness through improper 


forms of recreation. Hence the necessity for a careful 
selection of amusements. Fireside Card Games 
amuse and instruct at the same time. Endorsed by lead- 
ing Educators and Superintendents. Teaches geography, 
history, arithmetic, art, literature, poetry, natural science, 
etc. Adapted for all ages. (SoLD BY DEALERS.) 

Our Union, Strance Propie, Witp ANIMALS, CHESTNUT 
Burrs, Oak Leaves, Marie Grove, Tuk Pines, Waite 
Squapron, Fiaas, Porutation, Fracrion-Piay, In THe 
Warrr-Housse, In Castir-Lanp, NATIONALITIES, FirEsIDE 
Autnors, Mayrtowrer, Youna Fo.ks’ Autuors, 25c. each 
Artists, In Dixir-Lanp, Porms, YELLOwsTONE, 35c. each. 
Procressive Nivor, game of letters; for social entertain- 

ments, children’s parties, etc.; can played at first 

trial. Contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players; 35 cents. 


We Senpv Free to introduce 

ECI Low games a HANDSOME 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

“EpucaTion By Pay,” List 

OFFER OF GAMES and a coupon 

ood 10c. in part pay- 

ment of a sample game at your dealer’s, or remit to us 

full price of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, 
booklet and list. Address Department B, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





















66 s 99 
Worth Reading, 
our booklet, which tells you how to 
make life comfortable, also describes 
our large variety of fine rubber goods. 
Sent free. The “‘Tyrian’ Combination 
Fountain Syringe and Hot-Water Bottle 
one of our leaders. For sale by 
dealers; if you fail to find it we will 
| mail one for $2.00. TYER RUBBER 
4 Co. (Dept. B), Andover, Mass. 
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SINGING-SCHOOLS FOR Brrps.—The Hartz | 
Mountains in Germany are the centre of the | 
eanary-bird industry. The birds raised there | 
have schools for the training of their voices. 
‘The best voices are carefully selected, and their 
owners set apart in a class by themselves. A 
canary with a faultless voice and long experience | 
in singing is chosen for a teacher. When the | 
time comes to train the young birds they are | 
suffered to hear and imitate only the pure notes | 
of the leader of the school. The St. Andreasberg | 
canaries are reckoned the finest singers in the | 
world. Singing-schools for birds also exist in | 
New York, where imported German bullfinches 
are trained with the aid of a flute, a reed organ 
and the human voice. ‘The trainers are marvel- 
lously expert whistlers. Bullfinches can be} 
taught to pipe the tunes of popular songs and | 
operas. 


Has THE SEA DESERTS?—An expedition 
has been organized in England for a new explo- 
ration of the Atlantic depths, with a view to 
settling the question whether life in the ocean is 
confined to belts near the surface and the bottom, | 
or whether the intermediate zones are also in- 
habited. The steamship Oceana, fitted with 
new apparatus, including self-closing nets, is 
to carry the explorers. 

A VEGETABLE LIZARD.—Mr. A. H. Verrilfi 
describes in Popular Science News a curious 
inhabitant of tropical forests called the lizard- 
tree, but which, as he remarks, 
might well be named the centipede 
plant. This singular growth consists 
of a stem jointed like a bamboo, | 
with green leaves growing directly | 
from the bark, and slender white | 
, roots springing from the joints, with | 
y which it maintains its hold upon the | 
bark of the tree whereon it grows. | 
When it has attained a length of | 
three or four feet, the lower sections | 
of the lizard plant drop off, and fastening upon | 
any convenient object, begin their independent 
growth. When thus growing upon the ground, 
if the plant encounters a tree it immediately 
begins to ascend the trunk. 








TIvoLi LIGHTING RoME.—Electric power 
derived from the waterfalls of Tivoli, which 
constitute one of the most famous gems of Italian 
scenery, is now transmitted about fifteen miles 
across the Campagna to illuminate Rome and to 
drive the tram-cars, whose presence in the streets 
of the Eternal City is so striking a reminder of 
the universality of modern practical science. 





FLYING-MACHINES FOR WAR.—The Ord-| 


nance and Fortification Board at Washington 
has appropriated $25,000 to be expended in 
experiments on the use of air-ships in war, both 
for purposes of reconnoissance and for dealing 
blows at the enemy. Professor Langley, whose 
recent experiments with flying-machines have 
commanded the interest of the scientific world, 
advised the board to undertake the work, and he 
will assist General Greely in conducting it. 

THE BLow oF A SEA-WAVE.—An instru- 
ment has been made in England to be sent to 
Japan. Its use is to measure the blow of a 
wave. A similar apparatus was used to measure 
the wave-blow off the Skerryvore Rock, Scot- 
land. There the waves sweep in from the wide 
Atlantic. In summer a force of over 600 pounds 
to the square foot was recorded. In winter as 
high as a ton to the square foot was attained. 
This gives an idea with what ships, lighthouses 
and other similar structures have to contend. 


THE MIRRORS OF ANTIQUITY.—Monsieur 
Berthelot has lately interested the French 
Academy of Sciences in his researches concerning 
the glass mirrors which were used in ancient 
times in Thrace and Egypt. They were backed 
with a highly polished metal, the nature of which 
has been in question. Monsieur Berthelot has 
discovered that the metal was almost pure lead, 
and he believes that the method of manufacture 
was to pour the molten lead on the concave 
surface of disks cut from balloons of blown glass. 
In consequence of their shape, the mirrors mini- 
mized the images of objects looked at in them. 

THE WorK oF A SuNsPoT.—On the 9th 
of last September an immense sunspot which, 
with its attendant smaller spots, had unexpectedly 
made its appearance more than a week before, 
crossed the central meridian of the sun’s disk, 
and that same night magnificent displays of the 
aurora borealis were seen. At the same time 
magnetic needles were disturbed. This is one 
of the most striking instances in recent years of 
the connection between spots on the sun and 
magnetic disturbances on the earth. While the 
great spot was crossing the sun, uncommonly 
warm weather for the séason was experienced 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and some have 
Suggested that this, too, was a phenomenon 
connected directly with the solar disturbance. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Treiber’s Patent Se Seat 


and HEAD REST. Indis 
for bathing. Especially a avted ™ 
foot baths. Keeps the hair dry 
if desired. Easily adjusted to 
fit any tub, can be removed in- ¢ 
ight, convenient, in- 

expensive. Price, $1.50. 
For — by all first-class 

sent Pp 
PECK BROS. CO., 
281-237 Washington S8t., 


For Xmas Presents 






















Large Assortment 
of Fancy Boxes 
and Baskets. 
By mail or express. 


Reryayey 


Dollars and guumes will be 





END %, 
packed ‘and shipped any desired date. 


2, 3, or 5 





rn my aoe 





| Just 
; the 
Thing | 
for 
a 

Christmas | 
Present. | 


aes. 





COLUMBIA | 


Everybody who hears the sweet, mellow 
tones of . this inexpensive 
is delighted and becomes a purchaser. 
= Thousands sold; thousands more will 
be sold this Christmas. 


onute. } Music A en 


No Teacher or Knowledge of 
Music Required. 


In addition to the book of tunes given 
with each Columbia Zither we publish 
700 extra tunes at 5c. each. 
| Buy at your Music Store or write 

us for particulars. 
THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, ! 

317 Broadway, New York City. = 
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ARMOUR’S 


ARMY AND NAVY 


ART CALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name and address with the metal cap 
from _ a 4ounce bottle of (retail_price 5uc.) 
and the calendar will be mailed promptly. If it cannot 
be had at yout Druggist or Grocers, the Calendar ani 
VIGORAL will be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price 


VIGORAL 


— Concentrated Beef, 


Makes Weak People Strong. 


Is not a ~~ zm but a FOOD that is both 
Meat and Drink 

Builds up the Invalid. 

Strengthens the Convalescent. 

An invigorating beverage for all. 

Vi ~i makes an excellent Sauce and Relish 
for , Etc. Our Chafing Dish Recipe Book, 
sent free to any address, tells how to use it. 


Served at all Fountains. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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PONY ELECTRIC. 


| is fitted with an Electric 


limits 
short 4% 





instrument # 


This Telephone will talk 
| from Boston to Chicago. It 





















Bell, which, however, 
its usefulness to 
mile lines, as 
House to Barn, Private or 
Interior Systems. With 
Magneto Bells attached, the 
Telephone is good for any 
distance. Complete sketch 
is furnished with every set, 
to enable a mechanic to set 
them up. The “Pony” is 
mounted on an ebonized 
backboard, 8x4 in., hard 
tnbber Receiver and 
Transmitter, nickeled 
parts, and will adorn 
any parlor or office. 
Every Instrument is 
carefully tested, 
guaranteed thorough- 
ly efficient. 
Weight, 24 Ibs. 


Price, $5.00 
each, cash. 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 


620 (Y) Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
No Catalogue. No goods shipped C. 


and 


0. D. 





Make a Most Timely 
Christmas Gift, coming || 
just at the beginning of || 
that most delightful of 
winter sports— mating, 
and their use not only 
affords great pleasure, 
but is conducive to 
health by encouraging 
out-of-door life. 


Winslow Skates | 


are to young ladies the 
bicycle of winter, and 
as for boys, why, boys 
couldn’t live without 
skates! Made in all 
styles and all prices, 
from 75c. up, post-paid. 
Sold everywhere. Send for || 
Special Youth’s Companion 
Catalogue. 


The Samuel Winslow Skate | 
Manufacturing Co. 
Worcester, Mass, 
| 
| 
all 














The Winslow “ Dutch Flyer.” | 








‘Enameline 


is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and no odor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 


Put up in 

















INS TUTE E 


three-story buildings. 
tors, 8 
Cures. 


dorsed b: 
by permiss on to 


a c 


Lewis, Founder and Princi; 
who s tammered for yyy a 


fostitution for the cure of stammering in the wor 


Baptist Church, Greater New Yor 
Woodward Ave. Baptist Church, Detroit, +s Prot. 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, "Geo. B. 
Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa., Prof. Virgil Alcnae © Pinkley, Author 
oy an 
Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan 
Miditionel: vedenomees, including names and en a of 


stammerers,and the only paper cot ‘ts 


The Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER ? 


n be permanently cured at THE LEWIS th Ae TRIC 
The largest, most thoroughly ooegee and most successful 


Occupies three large 
Provides a home for its pupils with every convenience 


and accommodation. Surroundings homelike, moral and wholesome. Instruc- 
cialists of wide experience. 
gating and permanent. 
hysicians, glergymen, teachers and staduates everywhere. Refer 


Instruction thorough and complete. 
Graduates ever ready to recommend it. En- 


rt ayeare MacArthur, D. 
k, Rev. Donald 


Pastor Calvary 

b higcLanrin. D. D., Pastor 
C. Trueblood, Uni- 

y ee, University of 
of “Essen- 
Oratory,’ * Cincinnati —- e of Music, Cinn., Ohio, 
niversity, Dela., Ohio. 

upils “cured, 


a Monthly Journal eet ~ 
s kind in the world. Sample copy free. 





/ GIVE THE BOYS A 


STEVENS 
Favorite Rifle. 


| It will teach them to enjoy 
| | Outdoor life, to learn how to 

shoot, The first will bring 
| health and a good disposition. 
| 


The latter will induce cool- 
ness and deliberation, com- 
mand of eye and hand ~— all 
valuable helps for success in future life. There 
is nothing cheap about a Stevens Rifle but the 


price ; the quality is in every arm. 
Favorite, with Open Sights, 86.00. 
Where dealers do not carry these in stock we 
will send express prepaid on receipt of price 
Our new catalogue contains description of the 
line af arms made by us; also a valuable rejerence 
book for shooters. No charge except stamp Sor postage 
J.STEVENS AKMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 338, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


entire 








A BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


“Simpson's” 
Gobelin 
Art 
Tapestry 
Panels. 


Size, 30 x 48 in. 











Printed in 14 
Colors. 

“ Like a 
High-Class Oil 
Painting.” 


$1 -00 each. 


“ 





Unique and Artistic for Screens, 
Walls, Panels, etc. Better than panels 
now selling for $3.00. 





Sold by all Retail Upholstery and 
Dry Goods Deatlers. 
PRINTED BY 
THE EDDYSTONE MFG. CO., 
EDDYSTONE, PA. 


$990808 08808088 2 ee SC Oe OO meee ee 
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Better and Cheaper 
than Eiderdown 


Merritt's 


rrr rrrTrT TTS 


diane “weet, HC @IEN Att Sizes 
Indiana Wool, 
perfectly clean Reheat te oes ALL a= 
and sterilized, Sets ee. 


odoriess, dust- 

less. As prepared it 
is lighter and warm- 
er than Eiderdown 
The wool is covered 
with cheese-cloth and 
knotted ready for a 
cover as the buyer’s taste dictates. This outside 
cover is easily put on or taken off when desired. 


Com FOU TScxsconsnhaannis 


rv TTT rrr Terre 


Comforts 


le i i i i 


$2.75 for Health Com- 
fort as shown ; cov- 
ered with silkaline 
$4 to $5; with china 


fo silk, $10 to $15 ; bro- 


ww" cade silk, $20 to $25. 


that which will Christmas 


warm the body, FOES OE ESOC SOC ETS 
please the eye and gratify the esthetic taste. 

Ask vour dealer for them, If he don’t keep 
them write us for Booklet giving full description 
and telling you where you can buy them. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


How much Comfort 
do you want for your- 
selves or for your 
friends at Christmas? 
If it be $5.00 or $25.00, 
send us the money 
and we will send 

you good value in 




















Ate the Wrong Dinner. 


Aside from the fact that a residence in the 
Bastille was likely to be enforced, it is a mistake 
to associate with it the dark dungeon, the clank- 
ing chains and the bread and water diet of fiction. 
Life there passed in elegant, if monotonous, 
routine. Prisoners were treated with the consid- 
eration due their rank,—and the rankness of their 


| STAMPS, Album & ve Wet dif. stamps, fine, Full instruction by mail, fitt you 
10 only l0c. Agts. wtd. 50%. © STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. | LEARN ae ~J baitlon, costs < oak ces 
newspa - 
TAMPS in fine album & cata. free to all. Agts. 50+ . 
Ss 105 ee 5c. Buliard,Sta.A,Boston,Mass. NEWSPAPER — | ae wenty — 
ton AT SKETCHING. lars address SPAPER ING, 
EMERSON RA OR Y. Business , Indianapolis, Ind. 
COLLECE OF 


offence,—and it must not be forgotten that both | 


had to reach a required height in order to com- 


mand a lodging in the great Paris prison; for | 


there were no ordinary criminals there, only such 
as had plotted against the crown or the church. 


Men of wealth and pee ae | were permitted to 
line the walls of their cells with books from their 
private libraries, and to hang them with family 
portraits or ancestral tapestries. As for the 
prison kitchen, it was presided over by a gastro- 
nomical genius. 

Soon after Marmontel, the eminent French 
writer, who had beer commanded to try the air of 
the Bastille, arrived in the dungeon, accompanied 

his servants, he was disturbed by the drawing 

OF bolts and the turning of keys. Two jailers, 
silent and discreet, entered to serve the dinner. 
The plates were of common crockery, and the 
linen, ye h white, was coarse and rough. 

ne fi however, was <a, although it 
Friday and meat was withh A soup of 
ite beans, with the a oo “putter, was 
followed by a dish of the same beans perfectly 
cooked. Then came a codfish exquisitely seasoned 
with garlic, so fine in taste and odor, says the 
captive, that it would have flattered the palate of 
the greediest Gascon. The wine was not of the 
best, but it was passable, and the absence of 
dessert seemed the one and only fault. Marmon- 
tel’s spirits rose, and he reflected that, after all, 
prison fare was not despicable. 

But no sooner was the repast finished than 
again the bolts were drawn, and the two jailers 
again entered, this time bringing a pyramid of 
plates. At the sight of the fine porcelain, the 
delicate linen, the silver knives and forks, Mar- 
montel rec ognized his mistake. He had eaten his 
lackey’s dinner; and there was nothing to 
done but for the lackey to take his revenge upon 
what had been prepared for his master! 

It was a feast that might have been served at 
the table of an epicure. This time there was no 
thought of Friday. An excellent soup, a succu- 
lent slice of beef, the thigh of a boi ed capon, 
fried artichokes and spinach, a fine pear, fresh 
zrapes, a bottle of old Burgundy and the finest 

ocha. And to cap all, the gt A a 
within an hour to ask the prisoner if he had dined 
well, and to assure him that every dish was 
served from his own table and carved with his 
own hand! 


o> 
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**A Good Fight.’’ 


“What was the most desperate fight you can 
remember, colonel?’ The question was addressed 
to Col. “Rip” Ford, of the old-time Texas 
Rangers. The colonel—a very old man with a 
wealth of snow-white hair and beard—hesitated, 
for the question asked for quality, not quantity. 
After much study he told the story of a fight 
which occurred in 1851; and Frederick Remington 
repeats it in his “Crooked Trails.” 


“My lieutenant, Ed Burleson, was ordered to 
carry to San Antonio an Indian prisoner we had 
taken. On his return, while nearing the Nueces 
he espied two Indians. Taking seven 
men, he ordered the rest to continue along the 
road. The two Indians proved to be fourteen, 

nd they charged Burleson up to the teeth. 
Pasowsting his men, he poured it into them 
from his Colt’s six-shooting rifles. All but two 
of the Indians were killed or wounded, some of 
them dying so near the Rangers that they could 
put their hands on their boots. 

“All but one of Burleson’s men were wounded— 
himself shot in the head with an arrow. One 
man had four eeewecs, switches’ (arrows) in his 
body, one of which was in his bowels. This man 
told me that pine time he raised his gun to fire 
the Indians would stick an arrow into him, bu 
he said he didn’t care a cent. One Indian was 
lying right up close, and while dying tried to 
shoot an arrow, but his strength failed so fast 
that the arrow barely left the bowstring. 

“One of the Rangers in that fight was a curious 
fellow. When young he 
Indians, and had lived with them so pony 
had acquired Indian habits. In that figh 
jumping around while loading, so as 
arget, the same as an Indian would ouaer _ 
circumstances, and he told Burleson he wished 
he had his boots off, so he could get around 


“Would 





that he 
hy shops 


a the colonel 


aused gulssically. 
you call that a good R 


ght?” he asked. 
——~e5r ———- 


Cattle in a Bath. 
According to a recently adopted regulation, 


ad been fee by’ 








cattle entering the abattoirs, or stock-yards, of | 


the Western States from infected regions farther 
south must undergo a aisinfecting bath. The 


administration of this bath was inaugurated a) 


St. Louis with some ceremony. 


The bath is composed of water containing a 
solution of kerosene and sulphur. Under the 
superintendence of the chief inspector, seventy- 
two cattle were first treated. They objected 
somewhat ~ mye geo as was natural in view of 
the composition of the bath. but quite in vain. 
They were thoroughly soaked, the process requir- 
a some thirty-six minutes. 

hey came out, shaking their heads and blow- 

ing but without any ill effect. The result being 
isfactory to the inspector, a much larger 
pamber of cattle were a ut into the 
bath, and none of them found themselves any the 


worse for the sulphur and the petroleum. 


~~ o>— 


Valuable Bug at Large. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat tells an interest- 
ing story of the loss of a valuable scarf-pin. 


Mr. Van Doozer, of Evanston, Illinois, an 
enthusiastic student of natural history, recently 
captured a large and handsome beetle. On 
reaching home he, in a moment of haste, pinned 
the beetle to the table with his diamond searf-pin. 

After an absence from the room of a few 
minutes, he returned to find that his- captive had 
got loose and was flying about with the pin 
glistening from its back. 

Man and bug made a rush for the window at 
the same instant. The beetle was there first and 
triumphantly sailed —- barely eluding Mr. 
Van Doozer %, outstretched hand. ‘So far as heard 
from, neither bug nor pin has since been seen. 
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McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, W. Y. 


PROFIT sci ieee aay 
LEARN TO RUN AN ENGINE 


ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
I N T everything necessary 
nd make money. Boys and others may quickly 





fearn all about Steam at erpee, by gneiing he Young 
En neers 's Guide Book, pound. #1.00; 
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To close out our stock we — by mail 


a complete, all for 20¢.; or 4 lots | 
Boe, Money back if not suited. HOT | 
bt ‘S. an IL WN, 


SALE. : s with Music, 5 cents. | 
sid. Gates 489 Wash. St.,Boston,Mass. | 


STAMPS. 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pfo. Rico, | 
'. Philippi ne i. Mexico, Egypt 

etc., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
ghects, 50%. Agents a. Sow 80-p: t 


fished 4885. § Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis. Mo. 


A50c. Calendar for 3 cts. 


in 8 mpS. and I will mail youa four-panel, 
Folding c: Bol “The Four ) x ” size 9 x 15 inches. 
These panels are beautifully colored, and = repro- 
ductions of original paintings by famous artists. ew 
Se stores charge 50 cts. for calendars like “these. 
J.P. . P. Lyons, Art Publisher, 9-15 Murray , New York. 


“WE id WANT on QUR MONEY 

less may Hy tial you want our in- 
oa All _ penn 50 eggs to 1000 
eres. 10, ree annually. Our " compurt- 
men 






























Self- regulating. 


ELECTRICAL NOVELT 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.,Springfeld,. 


IES 


gate with dry 
achine, $1.50. 
—_ Storage 

Catalogue Free. 
Lynn, Mass. 





For Christmas. Necktie Electric Pin L 
battery, M 


Battery, 
Bubier 


1.50. Family Electric Medical 
mg how to make a Dynamo, 

Electric Motor, 10 cents each. 

Publishing _ Electric Co., I 








BONE CUTTERS 


ganas, MANN'S Suite AYSTAL GR proper 


cae! 


and double the 

Fr menos sng "Hox B1, Milford, Mase, 
Etoliday Catalogue FREE! 

Mammoth 392- e Catalogue containing an immense 

assortment of Goods. Staple and useful articles, 

fancy an cles, a ry; atches, 

spamende, pilverware, Musical i= 

Urniture, To ‘oys, ete,, some- 

ie prices to suit every 

help pay tage. 


Chicago, tii.” 
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IL from the manufacturers 
BYU essent free. Prices 3c to 3a Toll, 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Instruction_ by mail, adapted to #77 
every one. Methods approved by 
eading educators. Expe anced and 
competent instructors. 4 
spare time only. Three courses, hf} 

preparatory, business, college. / 

An qoportuntiy to better your / 

condition and prospects. Stu- - 

dentsand graduates everywhere. 

8 years of success. Full pose tieu- 4A 

lars es. aN 

of Law, 267 Telephone ‘Sulaing, tro! 

A PERFECT TYPEWRITER, with a 
tions, Fs) which a child can learn to write like 

print in 

minutes, 


five 

will 

be left at your 

door byreturn § 

mail, oer q 
man ,postpa\ 

for One Dollar 


23 
220 




























in, stamps or , 
0. Order sent to MIERS FISHER, DENVER, COLORADO. 


To Young Men and Young Women 


Who Are Working Their Way Through 
Seminary or College. 

Any young man or woman, who is working 
his or her way through college, or who intends 
to get an education but must earn the money 
to meet the necessary expense, may hear of an 
employment that may be helpful by applying 
by letter to Perry Mason & Co., Youth’s Com- 
panion Office, Boston. 

In making the application a full statement 
must be made of the circumstances under which 
the applicant is living, what has been done, 
if anything, in endeavors to earn money to get 
an education, and also reference as to charac- 
ter. Apply as above to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


Stamped Satin, 
: aa: ssorted colors in 9 square fk: 

. blocks, for — Work, ne 
=F Sofa Cushions, eic. Each stamped 
with a neat and graceful design to 
A he worked in silk. 10 cents per 

package, postpaid. 6 complete 
==> stories, and a piece of popular sheet 
=— music free with every package. 
H. FRANKLIN JONES, 
Dept. 6. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 
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COMPANION. 








atehers and Sr 
Mailed on receipt of 6c. in ecamps. 
Better send for it at once. 
BATOR CO., Box 532, Des Moines, la. 


PO eT ova, PEN & PENCIL, 














<n All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, eto, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E |. NEW HAVEN, Coxn. 


TELECRAPHY. 


Zonet thorevaht and oe adie, 
Room, Six Course, $88 t this can —33-- 2 Bog 


Ty ~y ist. Send for catalogue. 
DODGE’S INe TITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


EARN a Camera and Outfit. 


No money required. Send 
your name and address on a 
postal card and we will send 

‘ou eighteen packages of our 

ustre Ironing Polish. 
We will also — the cent 
the postal cost you. r Pol- 
ish used in every home. Sell 
the eighteen packages ——— 
acquaintances at 10c. ea 
When sold send us the $1.80 and we will forward this | 
Beautiful and Practical Camera and Complete Outfit. 
Address OXFORD CO., 117 Clay 8t., Pawtucket, R. I. 

















DECEMBER 15, 1898, 


AND INSTRUMENTS FOR BAND AND Or. 
CHESTRA. Mandolins, Banjos, Guitars, 
Drums, Fifes, etc. Piano Music one- half off. 


MUSIC CATALOGUES FREE 
J. We PEPPER, Eighth aud Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
WE KEEP EVERYTHING MUSICAL. 
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Cures Tag diseases & a 
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A ease of bad neat that R-I-P-A-N-s 
will not bene be hey banish pain 
s and prolong “ite. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for L oat or twe lve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ter 


samples and one thousand testimonia is will be exe ml 
one Peete for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPA 


CAL CO., No, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





‘25 cts. 
post-paid.! 


EDGAR 
Chocolate Grater 


(or for cheese). 

~ Grates Chocolate fine and dry as 

meal,- Good for Cheese, Bread, etc 
Easy to use. No lacerated hands. 

Ask your dealer for it or mai 

cents. Circular free. Agents wanted. 


EDGAR MFG. COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 
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SHELLS FORD, TENN. 

We have put our NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE to hard service since 
we have had it (five years) and it is as 
good as new so far as looks and work are 
concerned. It is as good as, if not superior 
to, — sold by agents here at from 
¢ 6: $45 to $60 J. D. BURNS. 


Lad 











| HOLIDAY GIFT 
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GARLAND, TEXAS. 


I have been using the NEW COMPAN- 
ION SEWING. MACHINE for about two 


years. It gives perfect: satisfaction and 
does as good work as any high-priced 
machine | know of. I can recommend it 
as a first-class machine. 


MRS. J. N. FLOYD. 





¢ Why should a Companion reader pay $40.00 or more for a Sew- 
ing Machine when one of equal merit can be obtained for only 


$19.00 





Companion. 


do better work, or will wear 
: Companion. 


SAMPLES OF WORK. 


On receipt of a postal we will send you free samples of 
— the work made with the various attachments on the New 
No Sewing Machine, no matter what its price, 
— is better constructed, or is made with greater care, or can : 
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longer than, the $19.00 New 





seasoned and carefully selected. 
t has five drawers. 


railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


for five years. 


= Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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4 The Woodwork is Oak or Walnut, as desired, substantially made, well- 
Its elegant finish and rich trimmings: are in 
ood taste, and harmonize with the excellent workmanship of the machine. 
When ordering, state your preference. = 
On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, freight paid, at any 


- at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any # 
freight office west of these four States, for $3.00 extra. 
; days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, 
and the full amount paid will be refunded: We warrant every machine 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, j 


201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 3 


Or we will deliver it, freight paid, 


We also allow fifteen 
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“Unto Us a Child is Born.” 


To us, who look with anxious gaze 
On coming lonely, burdened days — 


To us, W ho cower deep in shame, 

Unable e’en to speak His name — 
To us, the tempted, who within 
Still feel the throb of inbred sin — 
To us, sore laden and distressed, 
He comes, our comfort, joy and rest. 
To all earth’s weary, struggling men, 
The world’s sole Hope seems born again 
When breaks the light of Christmas morn. 
Lo, * Unto us a Child is born. 

MARY ISABELLA FORSYTH. 





How it Feels to be Shot. 
A reporter for the Chicago Chronicle some time 


ago gathered testimony as to how it feels to be | 


shot. The witnesses, some of whom were detect- 
ives and others old soldiers, agree in saying that 
ordinarily the wound is little felt at the moment. 
In many cases it is not felt at all. We quote the 
testimony of two of the Chronicle’s witnesses: 


“T was shot during the late war,” said Chief of 
Poliee Dietsch, “‘and I did not know it for a while. 
Of course it was not a pleasant sensation, just a 
fame Ley] that of a pin or a knife where the ball 
breaks the skin, but it was nothing to knock a 
man down. 

“T knew of many cases during the war where a 
man did not know he was shot until somebody 
showed him the blood running down his clothing. 

Similar to this was the testimony of Doc 
Reilly, Assistant Commissioner of Health, whe 
was an armny surgeon during the war. He treated 
many gunsbot wounds during his service, and 
became familiar with the work. In addition to 


this he was shot himself, and is therefore doubly 
qualities Lv] ve an expert opinion. 
+ ni 


all Ey through my left leg at 
Shiloh,” said Reilly, “and I did not expe 
rience any particular sensation except, rhaps, 
one similar to being stuck with a pin. felt t 
ball go through the skin, but it left no sensation 
in passing through the muscles. That, of course, 
is on account of the greater number of nerves in 
the skin as compared with the muscles. The ball 
passed almost entirely through my leg, and was 
removed later, but I suffered almost no inconven- 
ienee. 

“Of course the place swelled up, as any cut of 
the kind would do, but I should ine t the 
bullet now in use would cause much less trouble 
and pain than the old round bullet, as the sharp 
Fea iy. the conical bullet enters the flesh very 

readi 





here is a great deal of suloapyccheusion as to 
the Intensity ot the pain caused by various things. 
Many people imagine that if a man is shot at all, 
he must suffer intensely. Nothing of the a 
A slight wound, a mere abrasion of the _- 
liable to far more painful than a woun 
which the ball p: ay ne directly into a lot of ne 
or even into the bone, because the skin is filled 
with nerves, and when any of them are torn by 
the ball, the pain is extreme. 

“Tf the bullet plunges directly through the skin 
into the body, the only nerves disturbed are those 
in the comparatively small space which the bullet 
strikes, since there are few nerves in the muscles 
proper, and the nerves convey the —— of 
pain to the brain. In the same way the r 
portion of the pain experienced in the amputation 
of a leg or an arm is occasioned when the skin 
is cut, and the subsequent cutting of the muscles 
and sawing of the bone, in which all the pain is 
a oy ap J supposed to be centred, amount to 
ittle in comparison.” 


+o - — 


Peculiar Justice. 


To deal justly with one’s neighbor requires in 
every land a well-adjusted mind and a readiness 
to see both sides of a question; but to deal with 
one’s neighbor according to that neighbor’s idea 
of justice, when the neighbor chances to be a 
native of Africa, would probably be found beyond 
the capacity of the average man. It would surely 
require an African mind to discover the justice of 
« Claim made by a native some years ago. The 
story is told by Doctor Good, and printed in the 
Watchman. 

A leopard wae the cause of the trouble. The 
are. ast killed a fine calf belonging to the 
Rey. William Walker of the American mission in 
Gaboon. Luckily for the missionary, he succeeded 
in driving away the thief — it had time to 
devour or to carry off its prey. It was in doin 
this that he acted “unjustly,” as the seque 
showed. 

On that same night the chief man of one of the 
little towns that make up Gaboon had a pig 
taken by a leopard. It was natural to suppose 
that the thief was the same animal which the 
missionary had sent away hungry. Had the mis- 
sionary allowed his calf to be eaten, ef 
man’s pig would have been saved. ‘o 
African mind the Lay we plain. The man 
came the next morning to Mr. Walker, ome® 4 
payment for his pig, a “declaring that 
missionary was directly responsible for its Be 

A still more wonderful claim was made on the 
explorer, Cameron, not far from the neighborhood 
of Gaboon. Some of the stranger's possessions 
proved unduly attractive to a native, and he 
determined on transferri ing the owne rship to him- 
self. He aecordingly paid another native two 
— dollars to procure for him the coveted 
FOO Ss 

The assistant took the money and did his best 
to earn it, but Mr. Cameron ha perversely locked 
he. the very articles that the fellow’s employer 
had set his heart upon. The man could not carry 
out his bargain, and neither did he feel that he 
could part with the money. Therefore he ran off 
With it. What more logical than that the man 
Who was the loser by two hundred dollars should 
expeet the explorer to make the loss good? This 
he assuredly did expect. 

He went to Mr. Camneren and told him the story, 
de tye I in the first place the two hundred 
dollars ich he, Cameron, by locking up his 
goods, had compelled the complainant to lose, 
and secondly the x price of the goods them- 
selves, which, but for these arbitrary measures 
would now have been in his possession. It is not 
Stated that his expectations were realized. 


+ 
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“I LIKES to see er man take interest in de 
country,” said Uncle Eben; “but I kaint approve 
ob *is neglectin’ *is own ‘tater patch while Ty he 
worries bout whut we gwinter do wif dem Philip- 
Pine Islands.”— Washington Star. 
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HOW BOYS BECOME 


SUCCESSFUL MEN. | 


President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
when questioning students in an important exramina- 
tion said: “I would trust yy boy anywhere, that 
reads the Scientific America: 


A subscriber for 28 years writes: “] have two sons, 
both occupying lucrative positions in the East as 
electrical engineers. They were made such by read- 
ing the Scientific American. 


Che Scientific American 


is a journal of entertainment and instruction and 
a most desirable “youth’s companion. t is 
acknowledged s source of reliable iceation ‘and 
is universally recognized as the standard authority 
om a scientific subjects. It covers a wide field, em- 
racing: 
MECHANICS, ENGINEERING, PHYSICS, 
MAGIC ARTS, ELECTRICITY, THE NAVY, 
ASTRONOMY, NATURAL HISTORY AND / 
MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
Terms $3.00 a Year, or 
$1.00 for 4 months trial. 
aa SAMPLB COPY FREE 
to Companion readers. 


MUNN & CO., 


Publishers, 
361 Broadway, 
New York. 































A $7.00 
Fund. Subscribeanyamount 
cearee, Subscriptions as 
low as $1.00 will entitle the 
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donor to this handsome 
Fl E LD’ 5 volume (cloth soune. 8x11) 
subscription to fund. Boo: 
contains a selection of 
Field’s best and most rer. 
resentative — and is 
ready for delive: 
tion of the world’s greatest 
trated by _thirt 
rotshe World's { fave deem Manufactured 
Greatest Artists. r less than $7.00. 
The fund created is divided equally between the 
four of the -—. Eugene Field and the Fund for 
0 
the beloved poet Of childhood. ‘Address, 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores.) 180 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 
tun 
Write us, giving description of what 
y you want, and sample of shade desired, 
“ and we wi Torna you by mail the latest 
— at our — a prices, that you may 
yit 
parties, ana 8 Mietly ‘confidential, tt not satisfactory 
| return tous. Cireular free. 
JOHN MEDINA, 51 Tem , Boston, Mass. 
(FORMERLY ON WASHINGTON 8T.) 
Have you tried Medina’s Rico Balm, the great Hair Grower? 


as a souvenir certificate of | 
Handsomely lus. { ,Butforthe noble contribu- 
@ memory of 
select before nt to responsible 
‘or Sale by Drvaqists. 
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tells you all 

about it. We have 
= ORGANS FROM : 
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PIANOS F 00 


| a) 00. = Our Catalogue, 
z == _A WORK OF ART, is 3 


A =FREEeS= 
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AND IT EXPLAINS 
EVERYTHING. It illus- 
and describes all 


os, and will 
’ vimee you, as 
= convinced a quarter of 
a million 
we are the right 
ople to buy from, 
= u wish to get a 
> st ctly High Grade 
Piano Or 


or gan at 
factory cost and thus 
alf. You can 
buy for CASH or on 
An Easy Payment 
Plan, to suit Your 
= Own Convenience 





3 = 
Te oe our Souvenir 
4 Edition 

|= ae and sons sent = 


7 advantage of out txira Cash Bonus on imme- = 
special offers now ready. Address, + 


GORNISH & CO. #2: estan : 


mH? MENTION THIS PAPER. , 
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For Christmas Gifts. 


The publishers of “* Life ” will send 
on receipt of ten cents a catalogue of 
119 Artists’ Proors oF ORIGINAL 
Drawinas (reduced in size) by C. D. 
Gibson, Wenzell and other famous 
artists, together with a Sample Copy 

f ‘ Life” and an attractive offer for 
new subscribers to this bright weekly. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK. 














IT MAKES YOU LAUGH ! 


$10 ADAY MADE EASY. 
Greatest 









In your own home you can hear wit 

startling clearness speeches by ‘McKinley, Bryan, 

Gladstone, DEW, selections by the world’s famous 

petits. also Sousa’s marine band, comic dialect by 
comedians, etc. An unceasing source of enter- 

tainment and instruction. Talk to it or sing to it and 


ean afford o 
selling them or by giving exhib tions, Every one want 
onder at the Age rite at iy for confi- 
dential o' fer ner er approached. You will be surprised. 
BROWN-LEW 8 "Ot oO. (Dept. J), Chi aE 


The Best CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For a Woman. 


v sefal and. Inexpensive. 
The ” Combination 
Pinc wy Thimble and 
Holder — « wonderful conven- 
= nee in sewing — can be at- 












ng mac hine. 
nickel-plated. Price by mai 
Stamps ae Booklet free. . 
Huebel & Manger. 
293 Graham mt » Brooklyn, N. Y. Patented. 


Dr. Wilson, the great medical and surgical expert 
of the National Association of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, will send prepaid to any address in the United 
















| States or Canad: a, on rec = * of #1, a month’s Home 


Treatment for Catarrh Jeafness, Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Hay Fever, together with 


A $i INHALER FREE. 


If treatment is not satisfactory after 8 days’ _use 
rotarn is 7 get your money back. Address, IL- 
SON, 18 Boylston Street, paneon Mass. Refer- 
ence’ t.4 Bank in ton. CURED.—tLhad e: were in 
its worst form 12 jeans. Dr, Wilson cured me for 
F. W. SLAWSON, loyee Armstrong Transfer Com. 
pany, Residence’ a4 t arrison Avenue, Boston. 


Foe - YocTrstLaNm; SdceoK wO,SsCvT?3.% 


and Saved 


with a ag PRINTING g@ 
PRESS. Print your own 
cards, ete, ia print- 
ing for neigh 

od circulars or one news. 


setting 

= Peinccarulce, Fe Fun tGrepand 
ars, old or yo 3 

oe. Bendstamp for for 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


BY MAIL, SHOULD ALWAYS 
BE WRITTEN WITH 


STERBROOK’S 


Pe N Ss Ask wae Stetionse 





Leading Nos. 048-130-239-313-477-556 


THE OLDEST AND MOST RELI- 
ABLE AMERICAN PENS IN USE 


™° ESTERBROOK STEEL Pen Co. 


‘Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 


SEN D ND MONEY. 8 pont Se us, 
mentioning Youth's Companton,stateyour 
height and we , 

















tom ofakirt ; state color wanted and 
we will send you this mackintosh 
by express C.0.D., subject to ex- 
amination ; examine and try it 
your express office » nil 
it found exactly as represented 
and by far the greatest value you 
ever saw or pay our ex- 
press agent OUR OFFER 
ae ‘CE. 95, and express charges. 
MACKINTO' made of BLA 
or BLUE genuine yg double tex- 
ture, waterproof SERGE CLOTH, with 
fancy plaid fb ag velvet collar 
double detachable cape, extra full 
sweep cape and skirt, guaranteed 
latest style and finest tailor-made. 


FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of every- 


thing in ladies’ mackintoshes, write for 
free Sample Book No. 85.0. ADDRESS, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (inc.) ,Chicago, 111. 


DYSPEPSIA! 


A Free Treatment of R. T. Booth’s 
Mi-o-na Tablets, the Hawaiian Cure for in 
digestion, sent to every one who will send me 
their address. I do not want one cent of your | 
money until I can prove to you that 


Mi-o-NA: 


TABLETS 
absolutely prevent unnatural fermen- 
tation, and are the greatest discovery of the 
century. If you would have good digestion, per- 
fect health, and normal weight, send at once. 

Mr. Booth discovered and gave to the world the 
greatest treatment for throat and lung diseases 
ever known. His position in the scientific and 
commercial world is a guarantee that what he 
offers to the public will be exactly as represented. 
An interesting booklet on “Hew to Get Well and 
Stay Well’’ sent with a free sample. A box of 
Mi-o-na Tablets 
gist’ s or by Ge 7, 
mail, 50 Cents, e 


at your drug- 
18 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





TRADE 


639 
VUUY 2. “y & 
“Do Not Stammer.”’ 


The Philadelphia Institute has 
8 enjoyed fifteen years of unpar- 

alleled success, having accom- 
plished more remarkable ures 
than any contemporary insti- 
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>) tute. Can_refer by special per- 
| mission to Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 
. Phila., Bishop ©. H. Fowler, 
ad Buffalo.N.Y., Hon. John Wana- 
ey maker, Ex-Postmaster Gen. U, 
| + seo Se Dag cures trem © to 
|») rs. Write for new 1899 
| EdwinS.Johnston, , Be. riptive catalogue to Phila, 
Prin. and Founder. Institute, 1033 Spring Garden 
Stammered 40 yrs. S/., Phila. 9 Pa. Lst. 188}. 
means bodily health. % 
Parker's Arctic Sock 
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ry.” | Heights, Texas. 
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keeps the feet warm. 
Absorbs perspiration. A 
sick room requisite. Best 
for rubber boots. *‘All sizes.’ Agents wanted. 


; PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCK 

is sold at the dealers or sent by mail. Price 25 cents. 
Parker . s the postage. Catalogue of Comforts free. 
J. H. PARKER, Room A. 108 Bedford St., Boston, Mase. 


















Every Pair 
Warranted. 


HOSE 
Cushion Button SUPPORTER. 


Sample Pair by mail, 25¢, aeo. Frost 00., MAKERS, BOSTON. 

COFFEE COMPLEXIONS. 
SKIN USUALLY CLEARS UP AFTER LEAVING 
OFF THE BEVERAGE. 
In this country people are very much addicted 
to the use of coffee, and to that, perhaps more 
than anything else, is attributable the dark, 
muddy complexions. 

Mrs. J. L. Stiles, a teacher, was pale, weak, thin 
in flesh, wakeful, dyspeptic and trembling on the 
verge of nervous prostration. She discovered 
that the cause of it all was coffee, and the way 
she discovered it was oy discontinuing its use 
altogether, and taking in its place Postum Food 
Coffee exclusively. 

She got so well and got well so quickly that she 
knows exactly what caused the change. Now 
she advises all her friends to use Postum, and is 
so enthusiastic about it that she sends printed 
notices of it in her letters to them, and warns 
them to be sure and have it made right. You 
already have an account of my bitter experience 
with coffee-drinking. Caroline A. Jones, Houston 




















De rr Ry | ee, pie, 
Lfraritwire tn fie, AA 
yilding~ 


of t 


NOT A COLD PAINT. 

A Brilliant, Rermanent GoldEnamel 
that can be Washed with Impunity. 

By its use you — realize the possibilities 
of gilding and Reautifying, in a lasting manner, 
dozens articles in your home. 

Also Made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, 25 and 50 cents a 
bottle, or sent express paid on receipt of price. 
Your money back if not more than satisfied. Sx m- 

le of work on re ae GERSTENDORFER . 
7-F Barclay St. N.Y. 67-F Lake St.. Chicago, Il) 
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TAL UM 


A Positive Relief for 


5) s, Chafing, 
and all afflictions ‘ot the —. 
* A little higher in price, pe — 

than worthless substs fates, "bu 
reason for it.” De' nlightfad after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on pane of 25, “Get 

Mennen’s (the original). Sample fr 

sERHARD MENNEN © ‘Newark, N. J.) 
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Boys and Girls! 


: 
= Y eee , 
@ Your choice of this open face, 
& nickel case Watch and Chain, 
@ Guaranteed a Good Time 
@ Keeper, or this fine leather 
oy Striking Bag, with pure gum 
+ rubber bladder, complete 
€ with rope, screw-eyes, etc., 
@ for selling 18 packages of 
@ our Silver Polish (to intro- - 
% duce it) at ro cents per pocheee. or a pair of the 
@& Celebrated Winslow ational Club Skates 
a (either boys’ or girls’) for selling 
a 22 packages. 
Every housekeeper uses Silver 
Polish and wants the best. Ours is 
the BEST and easy to sell. 
No money required. Send 
your correct address on postal, 
and we will forward the goods, 
charges prepaid, also our book 
let, “Bright ideas,”’ full of good 
things for boys and girls and 
how to get them. 
When sold send money and we will forward 


« 
+ 
* 
+€ 
* 
+ 
7 
+ 
+ 
+ 
* 
bs premium AT ONCE. In sending for skates 
* 
a 
+ 
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sen 
size of 
shoe 
you 
wear. 


A. E. ANDERSON COMPANY, 
36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 

Should be made in 5 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. ‘ 

KRenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SNEEZING. 


> NEEZING, or sternutation, is one of the 
“normal protective reflexes,” as 
they are called by physicians ; 
that is to say, it is the method 
by which the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose endeavors 
to protect itself from injury. 
If a person inadvertently 
touches a.very hot substance, 
the hand is drawn away 
involuntarily by a sudden 
movement, called a “reflex ;” 
but when something irritates 
the nasal mucous membrane, 
the intruder cannot be escaped by withdrawing 
the nose, and so nature adopts another method, 
and tries to drive it away by expelling a strong 
current of air through the nostrils. This is a 
slower process than the sudden jerk of the hand 
away from an object giving pain, but it is just as 
involuntary, and just as truly a “normal protec- 
tive reflex.” 

A cough is of the same nature, but occurs when 
the irritant is lower down in the air-passages. 

There are many popular recipes for cutting 
short the impulse to sneeze, such as pressing 
with the tongue firmly on the roof of the mouth, 
grasping the end of the nose between the thumb 
and forefinger, or making pressure with the tip of 
the finger on the upper lip in its centre. 

It is a- mistake, however, to stop a sneeze, 
unless one happens to be where such a paroxysm 
would be embarrassing, as at a dinner-party or 
engaged in burglary. In any case, it is a mistake 
in a hygienic sense, for a succession of three or 
four sonorous sneezes often saves one from a 
cold in the head. 

The process of sneezing is accompanied by an 
increased secretion from the mucous membrane, 
and this often washes away the microbes which 
were just undergoing the change, whatever it 
may be, that transforms them from harmless to 
most abominably harmful organisms. 

One who feels a “cold” coming on and does not 
sneeze should try to induce a slight attack by 
tickling the nostrils with a feather, or snuffing up 
a little black pepper or tobacco. A mixture of 
one part of quinine, four parts of camphor and 
ten parts of powdered sugar makes an excellent 
and harmless snuff for this purpose. After 
sneezing well five or six times, blow the nose 
thoroughly, and nine times out of ten the threat- 
ened cold will be blown away. 
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A WONDERFUL SAFE. 


A French traveller in Annam has returned with 
an account of a singular national treasury—that 
of the king of that country. If the story is true, 
—and it presents no essential improbability,—the 
treasury is no doubt destined to become famous. 

In Annam iron safes of good resisting power 
are of course unknown, and unfortunately, adroit 
thieves are not unknown. To defend his most 
costly treasures, the king had to resort to some 
means in harmony with the natural circumstances 
of his country. 

Armed human guards he could not fully trust. 
Animals do not steal money, and nature had 
supplied him with an animal which could not be 
wheedled, nor killed except with a good deal of 
trouble. The crocodile is such an animal. The 
king would have the crocodile guard his specie 
reserve. 

Yet to avail himself of the services of the croco- 
dile, he must keep his money in a place where 
crocodiles are at home. Nothing was more 
simple. In the interior of his palace the king 
caused to be constructed a large tank or basin, 
which he kept constantly filled with water. Then 
he tcok several teak logs, which he had bored 
with holes, and into these holes he put his specie 
reserve of gold and silver. The holes were closed 
up and the logs put into the tank. 

Then some crocodiles, of the largest and fiercest 
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description, were installed iv the tank, and main- 
tained there—not being fed, however, with such a 
superfluity as to interfere with their natural 
| ferocity. Any person who should undertake to 
|reach the treasure-laden logs would surely be 
eaten by the crocodiles. And any one who should 
undertake to put the saurians out of his way 
would have to make noise enough to attract the 
attention of the human guards and of the king 
himself—for the King of Annam is required by 
custom to remain very closely in his palace. 

At any rate, the royal crocodile-treasury has 
never been robbed—and it cannot burn. 


A BABY ON THE ROOF. 


The story of a baby asleep in a cradle on the 
roof of a church, baby and cradle having been 
placed there without hands, looks like a piece of 
extravagant fiction, but there is an old church in 
London that has such a story connected with it, 
and moreover, the story is believed to be true. 
The church is the Church of All Hallows, Barking, 
and the story is told in Sir Walter Besant’s 
“London.” 


It happened that in the last month of the reign 
of Charles I. a certain ship-chandler was foolish 
enough to busy himself over a barrel of gunpowder 
with a lighted candle in his hand. e paid the 
price of his folly. A spark fell into the gunpow- 
der, and the place was blown up. % 

The trouble was that the man who did_the 
mischief was not the only one to rish. Fifty 
houses were wrecked, and the number of people 
who were killed was not known. 

In one house among the fifty a mother had put 
her baby into its cradle to sleep before the explo- 
sion occurred. What became of the mother no 
one ever knew; but what became of the baby 
was very widely known. 

The next morning there was found upon the 
leads of the church a young child in a cradle, 


— and cradle being entirely uninjured by the 
= a. that had lifted both to such a giddy 
eight. 


It was never learned who the child was, but she 

was adopted by a gentleman of the parish, and 
ew to woman ood She must surely all her life 
ave had a peculiar interest in that church. 


CRUEL CAPTAIN! 


It would not occur to many people that a voyage 
in one of the swan-boats which sail the little pond 
in the Public Garden of a New England city could 
be attended with horrors; but that idea was 
firmly fixed in the mind of a small maiden of 
seven years. 


“Would you like a ride in one of the swan-boats, 
Marjorie?” asked the little maid’s aunt, as they 
crossed the bridge over the pond one day. 

“No, indeed!” said Marjorie, with sudden 
shrinking. “I couldn’t bear to see them throw 
the babies in! 

“The man says that’s what he does!” she 
asserted, with rising excitement, as her aunt 
— much perplexed. “Hear him! He’s saying 

now!” 

Her aunt listened, and of a truth the man’s 
statement, viewed from Marjorie’s standpoint, 
was far from reassuring. 

“Take a ride in the swan-boat!” he called 
loudly from the landing. ‘Grown folks ten cents, 
children five!” and then, with a deceptive smile, 
he added, “Babies thrown in!” 


ONE SOLDIER’S DEATH. 


A simple story, yet a most touching one, is the 
Chicago Times-Herald’s description of the last 
hours of Private Ben Jones of the First Illinois: 


He had lain in a stupor all day. Fever had 
depleted his reserve force. Toward evening he 
opened his eyes and said to Nurse Mary: 

“You say something.” 

“What?” she asked. 

He drew his breath and answered, “You say, 
‘The Lord is —’” 

He was too far gone to speak it all; but she 
understood. 

She bent over him and repeated, ‘Though I 
3 through the valley of the shadow of death 

Ww as” 

“Yes,” Private Jones interrupted, “the valley 
of the shadow.” 

He turned his face from her and fell asleep for- 
ever. 


ANOTHER PAIR. 


A new anecdote to show the evils of intemper- 
ance is found in Modern Society. 


A Russian peasant returning from town, where 
he had bought a new pair of boots and drunk a 
few glasses of spirits, fell asleep by the roadside 
and was stripped of his boots by a li ht-fingered 
tramp. The fellow’s sleep remained unbroken 
until a passing wagoner, seeing him lying half 
across the trac , shouted to him to “take his legs 
out of the way.’ 

“My legs?? echoed the half-aroused sleeper 
rubbing his eyes, ‘‘those legs aint mine—mine 
boots on!” 


NOT PROUD. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart tells the following amusing 
story in the Housewife about a recent experience 
in New Orleans: 


She was going to market, and a colored woman 
carried her basket, ae in the customary 
fashion. The spirit of emancipation and progress 
suddenly awoke in Aunt Chloe, and she said: 

“Miss Ruth, 1 aint gwine to walk behin’ any 
other lady no mo’.” 

Mrs. Stuart paused and replied, “Lead the way, 
auntie. I am not proud.” 

And auntie led. 


NO MISTAKE. 


Even a battle may be looked at through unro- 
mantic spectacles. 


“Isn’t it grand?” exclaimed the correspondent 
of an English newspaper, as he watched from his 
post of observation the magnificent charge of the 
American soldiers at San Juan. “I tell you, those 
brave fellows are making history!” 

“Yes,” replied the correspondent of an illus- 
trated American monthly, moving a little higher 
up the slope,—“for the magazines.” 

And he took another snap-shot with his camera. 





A PHYSICIAN says that late suppers are “ 
stuff as dreams are made on.” einige 





“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








SEN D 5 two-ct. Stamps for a copy of Whittier’s 
famous m, ‘The Eternal Goodness,”’ set to music by 
Herbert Johnson. WALDO Music Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE FINEST EDITIONS EVER PUBLISHED OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Notes, Introductions, etc., by Andrew Lang. 


Illustrated with hundreds of fine etchings. 


Sample pages and illustrations post-paid on 
application. For sale by all booksellers. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. . 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
_, CORSETS 


*" Are made in three or 
more pieces with /rans- 
verse seams running 
around the body instead 
of up and down. This 
evades all strain and se- 
cures a perfect fit for «// 
figures. The corset is 
self-adjusting, yielding 
easily to every movement. 
No other Corset is con- 


g | structed in this way. 
p Made in every variety of style. 
Prices from $1 to $5 per pair. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
MAILED FREE. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345 Broadway, New York City. 


If your dealer does not sell our corsets, send to us. 


A present 
that lasts the 
year ’round. 


ve more lasting pleasure, instruction 
ana 


aR Manhattan 
Camera Outfit. 


$5 to $100. 


Write for Jilustrated 
Catalogue, which you can 
get free if you mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 
We Make Everything that is Best in the Photographic Line. 

Our New Printing Papers, Platinum, l’latinoid, 
Floragraph and Wizard Ferro, give the best results. 

MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF N. Y. 
Works and Executive Office: CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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DOUGLASS AVERY MCKENZIE. 


I send you a picture of our Mel- 
lin’s Food baby taken at 6 months 
WAN of age. 





fayand has cut all of his teeth with no 

trouble beyond a little restlessness 
fx with the double ones. In spite of 
@ our efforts to hold him back he 
fe walked when 11 months old. 


f 
4 Mrs. E. L. McKenzie, 
- Greene, N.Y. 


et forming elements which are 

essential to the nourishment 

and building up of a baby’s\ 
body. A free sample of Mel- 

lin’s Food will be sent upon 

request. 

t MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass, 
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 Mellin’s Food contains all ¥ 
of the flesh, bone and muscle- “¥ 
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He is a very sturdy little fellow, Ny 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


Make one of a box of 


POZZONI’S MEDICATED 
COMPLEXION POWDER. 


You can find nothing that will 
be more acceptable to a lady, 
young or old, than a box of 


POZZONI’S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDER 


It is absolutely pure, healing to the skin, invisible when rightly used. 
Packed in a wooden box, which preserves the perfume and medicinal qualities. 
You can smell the perfume in most face powders before the box is opened for 
it evaporates through a pasteboard box. 


Don’t Take a Substitute. 


Some dealers will say ‘‘ we 
don’t keep it’’ and try to de- 
fraud you with something ‘‘just 
as good,’’ but remember that 
you can get the genuine by 
sending 50 cents in stamps to 


J. A. POZZONI'S PHARMACAL CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Pozzoni’s don’t ; it stays fresh. 
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OUR BOOKLET, “ 








2c. 


in rich colors or delicate tints to harmonize 
furnishings of apartments. 


y, NEAL’S ENAMELS 


They impart a perfect enamel finish, withstand 
ing the greatest extremes of temperature. 


Enamels and Enameling, 
ples, tells how and what kinds to use for furni- 





with the 
Anybody can do it with 


”* with color sam- 








| ture, woodwork, th-tubs, radia- 
—> \ 7 Me ad y. & 
aa -.. (er tat aee et ae — 
ye i! J 
\_ AppreEss, Depr.B. 4 «DETROIT, Mich. 


in stamps will secure our entertainin ame, ** Housekeeping’’ layed like 
Authors), with suggestions for articles That - o 3 


may be enamel to advantage. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS: 
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FRANK LESLIE. 


R. T. BOOTH CO, NEW York, Aug. 1, 1898. 
GENTLEMEN — It is said of General Grant that he 


the throat. One is HYOMEI and the other isn’t. 


aS 


lee i he 


was so ignorant of music that he only knew two | 
tunes. ne was “‘ Yankee Doodle”’ and the other | 
wasn’t. I am like him in one respect. I know of | 
only two reliable remedies for colds and diseases of | 





A Complete Hyomei Ouffit Only 25€. 


IT INSURES EVERY CHILD AGAINST 


Coughs, Colds, Croup 
and Catarrh. 


What Well-known People Say About Hyomei. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D C. 





Yours truly, 
FRANCIS H. WILSON, 
Member from Brooklyn 


| Office of the MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


two years’ freedom from colds. 
Yours truly, 


YARD, Mayor. (Rev.) J. M. FARRAR, D.D. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF HYOMEI! FAILS TO CURE. 





also one sample box of Hyomei Balm (a perfect antiseptic skin food). 


THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS., 131 Tremont Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1230 Arch Street. 


NEW YORK CITY, 18 W. 34th Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Auditorium Building. 





Mothers and fathers need have no fear of croup or catarrh with HYOMEI in the house. 
carried in the pocket and used at home, in school, at church, or in any public place, is always ready for use, thus 
enabling any one to immediately stop or prevent a cough or cold by a few moments’ inhalation. 


Special Holiday Offer. 


I cannot refuse anything for | 
Bn nog | 7“ ° all —_ you I believe HYOMEI to be one of | HYOMEI, as in February I will, by | 

claim for it. as cured MY/ the most wonderful cures for ‘ e ait 
Bronchitis of ten years’ standing. | Catarrh and Throat trouble that has the power of HYOMEI, celebrate 

| ever been discovered. In my case 
the effect has been marvellous. 


EMORY N. 

















R. T. BOOTH CO., Ithaca. 

GENTLEMEN —I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending HYOMEI to any one suffering from 
coughs, colds or extreme hoarseness. I have used 
HYOMEI and found it most effective. 

Truly yours, 


nee 
Hyomei is not a stomach medicine, but a new germicide inhaled through the air we breathe, this 
being the only way by which all parts of the head, throat and lungs can be reached. 


The inhaler can be 


To any person sending us 25c., and mentioning THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, we will forward a 
Hyomei Trial Outfit complete, comprising aluminum inhaler, bottle of Hyomei, dropper, etc., 
Address your letters to the nearest office. 


1P “ <a ! 
JULIA ARTHUR. 
PARKER HOUSE, 
BosTON, MASS., July 15, 1898 








$1.95 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEBRATED ‘“‘KANTWEAROUT”’ double 
seat and ee ames, As 50 Boys’ 
Knee-Pant Suits going at 1.95. 
A NEW SUIT "FREE for any of these suits 
which don’t give saterperery = , 
Send to us mentioning 
Send No Mone : The Youth’s Companion, 
coven of boy and say whether large or 
cma or age, and we will send you the 
suit by express, C.O.D., subject to exami- 
nation. You can examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50, p er price ur express — our special 
ce. 4 AL 9G and 4 rerene “se 1arges. 
“s - 







mauuhene ar 50. St0 ‘Made itl with double 
seat and knees, latest 1899 style as illus- 
trated, made from « special wear-resis 
ALL-WOOL Oakwell cassimere, neat, hand- 
some pattern, tine serge lining, Clayton patent interlin- 
ing, padding staying and reinforcing, silk and linen 
ng, arenes eit suit any boyor parent 
would be proud "of. FOR FREE CLOTH LES of Bo: 4 
Clothing (suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4to 
YEARS, write for Sam: 0. 90 C, contains Soke 
plates,’ tape measure and fuil instructions how to order. 
ons en’s Suits and Overcoats made to order from 
$5.00 up. an sent free on application. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), a me 


ate | faultless 
The hatching 
machine 
for 50 eggs. 
Price $7. Heat and mois- 


ure regulation and ven- 
tilation, absolute- 













PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS 
Drives out Dandruff 


SAVES THE HAIR 


“A year or two ago some one recom- 
mended COKE DANDRUFF CURE for 
my personal use and I triedit with 
most excellent results. I have since 
prescribed and recommended it many 
times and have yet to know of an in- 
stance in which it = not do good.”’ 

W.C. ABBOTT. 
In the Atkaloidat C linie. 


No matter how severe your dandruff, 


a of how nee, standing, or what remedies 
Bot. have failed, no matter how thin your 
A hair or how rapidly it is falling, COKE 
nest DANDRUFF CURE, one dollar a bottle 
‘00 at dealers’ or by express prepaid, will cure the 
about dandruff and make heavy, Sostneane. strong hair. 
5 the Every person with a doubt as to the future of 
Wooden their hair will be interested in our booklet—same 

i Hen, and and name of nearest dealer sent free. 

ob one about 





the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent 
free to any one naming this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 
FOREHAND 


** Perfection ”’ 


Revolvers are particularly adapted to home use. 
The positive cyclinder stop and the automatic 
hammer block make ac- 
cidental discharge an 
impossibility. This 
arm is perfectly safe 
for any lady to use 
whofeels the need of 


Protection. 


Made in 3-inch and 
2-inch barrels—the 
latter forcyclists who 
ride at night and need 
some safe wea ponof de- 
fence. No malleable iron, 
allsteel. Light. artistic, 
perfect. Wgt.1oand120zs. 


$4.00. 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply, ‘ou we'll sell you pes 
is price, cash with 0 
der; bat ook him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 















A.R. Bremer Co., 27 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine, 


‘*Every Where.”’ 

You have all t Mee of Will Carleton, 
the famous poet and editor. author 
of “Farm Ballads.” ” “City Legends.” 
ete.. etc. His magazine, “EVERY 

»” contains his satest — 
sketches and stories. : 
EN NTS A YEAR. 
, tL — 4 months ‘3 10 cents. 
Y WHERE PUB Lh mg id co., 
Dept. A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











LARKIN 


SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Companion, Oct. 20 & Nov. 24. 















EY ERY boy should be a marksman. It is a 
manly quality, and target posers poe 
the nerves and makes excellent sport. 


DAISY AIR RIFLE 


modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- 


« somest air-gun made, and is safe in 7, one’s hands 





because it cannot explode, Light and inexpensive 
(1000 shots for ro cents). No smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nickel-plated 
barrel, globe sights, inter hangeable pasts. 
The “ 20th Century Daisy ”’ shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. ‘“‘ Daisy Répeater,”’ $x. 25 
If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy’ (be 
sure the word “ Datsy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges, 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
¢ The DAISY MPG. CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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“ Farm- t 
4 Poultry.” 
The Best Poultry 
? Paper Taught Him 
? How to 
+ Make Hens Lay Better. 
Published Twice a Month, $1 a Year, 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE, 
1. 8. etna { & Co., 23 Custom House St , Boston, Mass. ¢ 
oer e ©-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 -0-0-0-0-0-6-0-8 









The 


Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium, ~ 


ss'CANCER 





Tumors, and R. Forms of Malignant and 
enign Growths 


Without the use of the Knife 


Tue LARGEST AND Best Equipped Privare InstiruTion iN THE WORLD. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 

Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free. Address, 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 





WATCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, —_ Setting. 


the Watch free by mail. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin 
for selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cts. each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 





This cut is about Half actual Size. 















‘An Ounce of Prevention! 
A : What is better § 
= a 

S SMITH & 

S WESSON — 


\ the revolver that is 
S never out of order? 
All calibers. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St , Springfield, Mass. 
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